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“I have seen several different ferms of Mr. Boyle’s 

‘Air-Pump’ Ventilator in actual operation, amd have 
mueh pleasure in testifying to their efficiency.’ — 
Lorp KELVIN, 


Boyle's 
parent AT R-PUMP™ 
VENTILATOR. 


Has DOUBLE the EXTRACTING POWER of Earlier Forms 


Awarded the £50 Prize with Grand Dip!oma 
(only prize offered), at the International Ven- 
tilator Competition, London. Highest Award, 
International Ventilator Competition, Paris, 
Two Gold Medals. 

“Mr. Boyle’s comaplete success in securing the 
required continuous upward impulse is testified to by 
high authorities,"—-GOVERNMENT REPORT (Blue Book), 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 
Ventilating Engineers, 
64, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, 
“Messrs, Robert Boyle and Son, as the founders of the 
profession of Ventilation Engineering, have raised the 


subject to the dignity ef ascience."_-_REPORT ON THE 
VENTILATION OF THE Lonpon Custom House. 








HEATING 


ROSSER & RUSSELL, Ltd. 


HYDRAULIC NO FIRE 


LIFTS. RISKS. 


LONDON HYDRAULIC POWER CO. 
ATFIELD STREET, &.B.1. HOP. 4540. 


THE LIFT @ HOIST Co. 





EWART’S 


“EMPEROR” SMOKE CURE 


Cures Smoky Chimneys. 
Catalogue on application. 


EWART & SON, Ltd., Euston Rd., London. 





Sole Makers of “ Premier’ Rolling Shutters. 
108-114, Prince Street, DEPTFORD, S.E 


WAYGOOD-OTIS LIFTS 


,, Offices ;—54-5, Fetter-lane, Bue (T.N.: Holborn 2001, T.A.: 
623, Lionel- street, Birmingham 
mn N.¢ Cen. 40 Birmingham, ip. A-: **Waygood, Birmingham ”), 
: Falmouth-road, London. 8.B. 1. 
poses — hand power, 


I REVOLVING SHUTTERS, &c 


Saml. HASKINS & Bros. Ltd., 











for domestic pur. 


































M ODELS OF WORKS 


ped ed 
etc. 


Executed by JOHN B. THORP 
98, Gray's Inn Road (next to Holborn Hall), 
Phone Holborn, 1011 LONDON, W.C.1 





STEVEN'S «+s, LIFTS 
A. & P. STEVEN (P? Qos”) GLASGOW. 


Lendon Office : 10, Charles Street, Blackfriars Road, 8.B 





20-34, Old Street, London, E.C.1. 





TITAN LIFTS. 


THE TITAN LIFT CO., Ltd., 


20, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. Telephone — 4687 Ho.norn 





EXPRESS LIFT CO., LD. 


GREYCOAT STREET WORKS, 





WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 


ELECTRIC LIFTS 


Smith, Major, 6 Stevens, Ltd. LONDON 
(ate Archibald Smith & Stevens). ORTHAMPTON, 





ASPHALTE 
WORK 











(Mavram 5210) RAGUSA ASPHALTE Co., L? 
ALL TYPES. : 
Se Mindi renal ad eaten: TREDEGAR ROAD, BOW, E.3 








MILD STEEL ROUNDS ror FERRO-CONCRETE 
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 iebibeanee DELIVERIES FROM STOCK. 
HELICAL BAR CO., 1, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 ,.Zistenis.. 
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Electrical Engineers. 
COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS for LIGHTING, HEATING, 


TELEPHONES 


Maintenance 


and BEL 


Work a Speciality. 


rk 


SHOWROOMS &G OFFICES : 
5, 7.& 9, BROOK STREET, wat. 


Telephone: MAYFAIR. 1032-33. 


Works : 


9a, DIANA PLACE, N.W.1. 
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Artificial Stone— 
Brookes Ltd. ‘ 
Oonerete Units Co, «° 
Patent Impervious Stone 
Asbestos Tiles & Sheote— : 
Bell's United 


Briiah Kverite & ‘Asbestilite i 


8, Lid. 
Britien Pibeneons ‘Works. 
British Roofing Oo., Ltd. 
British Uralite Oo. (1908) Ltd. 


Machin Ltd 
Martinet cine 


Turner Bros. Asbestos Uo., Ltd 


+ marae some 


W. & Oo. Ltd. 
& Trinidad Lake Oo.’ 





A. 0, 


Kagusa fd i (eo. Lad. 
Val de Travers ‘Auphalte Co. 


Bells, &o.— 
Oarr, Chas, Ltd, 
Gillett & Johnston 
Sitamen saeoe ME Go, Tad 
~ lender, Geo, M 


AD pele, 
McNeill, ¥'. & Oo. a7 
Vulcanite Ltd: 


Briggs, W., & Sons Ltd. 
Wailes Dore Bitumastic, Ltd Buil ing Products, Ltd. 


Glind Cords— 
Anchor Brand. 
Woods Sons & Ce. 


Blinds (Window, &o.)— 
Bryden, Jolin, & Sone 
francis, 8, W, & Uo, Ltd 
Haskins, 8. & Bros. 
Meighan, James & Son 
Williams G. A, & Son 


Bollers— 
Danks, H. & 
Hartley & Sugden, Ltd. 





T, (Netherton), 
Jenkine, Sohers, & Co., tat 


Kinnell Ohas. P. & Co. 
Lumbys. Ltd, 
Brick 


Builders’ y Mptertal Acsociation 
Burley, U, Ltd. 

Dennis. Heury 
lawford & Sons, Ltd. 

ela Vireclay Go. ha 
Moler Fireproof Brick Co 





Rufford & Co, 
& en yy } of ng Lia. 
‘oune & Son 


Bullders’ Ironmongery — 
icholls & Olarke 
Brien Thomas & Oo. 
Sane & Marten Ltd 





Buliding Contractors— 
Obessuins, Ltd. 


Somervill 
Williams 


D.G & Co. Tia. 
owell J. Ltd 


Cartage Contractors— 
Biaseli, J. A. 


ley 
ears, Joseph 


hheet Oo..Litd 


Ravenhead Vipe & Brick Co,1a| Dennison, 





Self-Sentering Ex. Metal. 
somerville, Dv. ¢: & Co., Ltd. 
Sowars, J WwW 


Walker- Weston Co. 





Parker. F. & 
Rom River Oo. , Ltd. 
Stepiien & Oarter Ltd 


Damp Proof Courses— 


Kingert & Rolfe, Led. 
Hobman, A. C. W. & Co. Ltd. 


McNeill F. & Go 

Asphalte Co., L 
ermanite. Ltd. 

ao Aspnaite Co. Ltd. 





Greenham, Henry J. 
Boors (Iron. Steel, &c )— 


nore wards, I, 

ba, Harts & Uo, Ltd. 
Fatt and Hoiat Co 
Mather & Platt, Ltd. 
Stavers & Robinson. 
Van Kanne! Revolving DoorVo 
Wadeson & Co. 


Door Beaders & Rollers — 
] d's Ironworks, 
Nicholls & Olerke, Ltd. 
O’Brien, Thomas, & Co, 
Parker, Winder & Achurch 
Young & Marten Ltd 


Door Springs ont ee 

Nicholls & Olarke, J 

Young & Marten tia 

ge | Instruments— 
Bak 


Olarkson’s. 








més— Electric La 
“earl Joner & Baylies, Ltd.|™ytevta” omnes 
payments iW “oy Noe eat 
acfarlane, lectric Etghsing &Fittin 
Nicholle & Olarke, Ltd. Dalarn Bagineering Go. 
Young & Marten, Ltd, General Blectrie Oe Ltd. 
Harrison & Oo. 
Cement, Lime, Piaster— melee & Allan Ltda 
Buildern’ Material A ti & Platt, Ted 
Burley, 0. td. ms & Sims 
Oement Marketing Milley Bros, 
Greaves, Bull &  Sekin, Ltd; Tredegars I. 
Kaye & Uo, Ltd. 


Smeed, Henn & Co. Lta. 
Super Cement, Ltd. 
Young & Son 


Cement Waierproofing— 
Bareau 
Ironite Co., Ltd. 
Pudlo 


Prafit 


Clocks (Church & Tower)— 
Gillett & Johnston 


Ghimney Shafts— 
Chimneya wee 
Dan ks "'. (Netherton) La 





Parse, W 


Chimney Cowie &o.— 
Ewart & Son, I 
Farimiloe Gorge ok Sons, Ltd 
ichotls & Clarke, Ltd. 
oung & Marten ‘Ltd 


Concrete Houses— 


Bremners, 
Concrete Units Oo, 
Roberts A, Oo. Ltd. 


Concrete Machinery— 
Australia Pat. Concrete Block 
Builders ae Contractors 

Plant, ’ 
Chalmers me we po. 
lngersoll-R 


Martin-Harvey Co 
Millars’ Timber & Trading Co 
Parker, Winder & Achureh| 


Price & Co., Frank G. 
Stothert & Pitt 
Vickers, Ltd. 
Whitaker, R. G., Ltd. 
Winget, limited 


Coatostone— 
Ooatostone Decoration Oo 


Concrete Piling— 
Simplex Concrete Piles, Ltd. 
Somerville 1D). G. & Co., Ltd. 


Concrete Spec‘alities— 
British Construction Co. 
Building Products, Ltd. 
Concrete Blocks, Ltd. 
Concrete Units Co. 


Troy & Oo, Ltd. 
Underwood (Manchester), Ltd. 


Engines, Mortar Milis— 
Lewis & Lewis, Ltd, 


c.— 
Pitanele BW. be Go, Ita. 
Haskins, 8., & Bres., Ltd, 


Felt— 

Anderson, D. & 
Engert & Rolfe, 1. 
Gibson, Arthur L. 
MeNeill F. & Co. Ltd. 
Titon (Liverpool) Ltd. 


Ltd. 


Poneivs (Wood, &a,)— 
Ford, H. J. 


“Invicta” Fencing Oo. 
Neville Hine & Co. 
Rowland ‘Bros. f 


Fibre for Mixin 
Woods, Sons and 


Fire Escapes, Staircases— 
Clark, Hunt, & Co. . 

Davis, I. ao. & 

Hay wards 


Piesoess Flooring, &c,.— 
Bell’a United Asbestos Co. 
British Reinforced Uoncrete 
Dawnay, A. D. & Sons, Ltd. 
Kxpanded Metal Uo, Ltd: 
Haywards, { 

ronite Co. As, 

King, J. A. & 

Kleine Pat. Hooring Go Ita, 
Moler wiveeesey Brick & 





Sieeware. Firepr o Py re on 
ecwart Fireproof Floor Co 
Somerville D. G, & Co. Ltd. 
Thermos Flooring Uo. Ltd 


Flint P r— 
Oakey, J. & Sons, Ltd. 


Folding Partitions— 
HKducational Supply Assoe., Ld. 
Lift and Hoist Oo. 
Thornborough & Co. Ltd. 


Garden Hose— 
Wilcox, W. H. & Co. Ltda. 
Woods, Sons & Co. 


Gates (Collapsible)— 
twick Gate 

Dennison. Kett, & Co. Led. 
Haywards, Ltd. 

lift and Hoist Co 





fielical Bar& Engineering Oo 


Thornborough & Co. Ltd. 


Pqracgte (Reintor dt) — Gates, Rail (Iron), &c.— 
; Brifish Reint dageed Conorehs Bas io. ys tunes TE Barives. ied. 

Cotterete. Units Vo. 1s Tae. 

x od Metal Co., Ltd. Nicholle ® Gecice Lita. 

= & Oo, Young & Marten, Ltd. 

s Segpeueed “Sopetet 7°’ lGiue (Liquid) 
ue aidj— 
3 Indented Bar 0 King: Co, |. Croid ? 
Concrete Gluton, Ltd. 
Jones, Walter rr Sons Pactol 
Patent Impervious Stone Co. Glae (Powder) — 


Concrete Steel Co. Ttd 
itd. 


mers evelina Cradle 


‘he! 
Gorner-Greon wood & Oo (Pudlo 
New Tylerybont Stone aud 


. Freeman 8 
Miton (Liverpool) Ltd. Grover & Oo. Ltd. 
Vulcanive Ltd heey ne 
Decorators’ Dust Sheets— King 3A rs ies, 
Moore, W & Co.  Matacon Patent Glasing. 
Demolition— Nicholls & carte Tita 
Boyer, wy Partridge, I. & Oo 
Cowell, A. E. & Co, Young & Marten [ta 


Anderson, Thomas’ & Co,, Ld 
B Ltd 


Lift and Hola 08 Se 


Laundry Appiiances— 
Ltd 


Giass (Plate & Window— 
ritish 


Ulark J. & Son. 
Eaton Spice k Gideon, Ltd. 





Contractors’ Pilant— A Farmiloe. Ln & Bo Sons, Lil, , 
Anderson, ee ©o., Ld 
Boyer, Hen ive J. > 6. 
Builders and Contractors Newton, J. M. & Sons, Ltd. 
Plant, Ltd. Nicholls & dlaine 
Builders’ Material Association m Bros., Ltd. 
Building Products, Ltd. Van Sint Jen, Sylvain. 
Cayless Brog, (Battersea) Young & Marten, Ltd. 
13 & Lewis Lid 


Glass Paper— 
Oakey J. Pe Bons. Led 


Giasa (Stained, Painted)— 
British Luxfer Synd., Led, 
Oity pw! ll 


Olark, J. 
Parmilos, ¢ Geom & Sons, Ltd. 
Gibbs, W., & Sons, Ltd. 
Haywards, hed 
King, J, A. & Co. 
Nicholls & Olarke 
Young & Marten 


Glazing— 

Braby, F. & Oo, Ltd. 
British Luxfer Synd.:, Ltd. 
Farmiloe, George & Sons, Ltd 


Gutter Brackets— 
Parker Winder & Achurch 


Heating and Lighting 
Lendon B.cvtrical 

Clark, Hunt, & Co., Led. 
Dunham Oo., itd., 0. A. 
Ewart & Son. Ltd. 
artley & Sugden Ltd. 
Haywards, Ltd 
King & Oo., | 

Cinneli Chas. P. & Oo., Ltd 
Martin, W. 0. & Oo. 














Co. 

Nicholls & Ciarke, Ltd. 
Ronaser & Russell Ltd 
—_ Engineering Co., Ltd. 
Spemners, Ltd. 

alker, H. & Son, Ltd. 
Young & Marten Ltd 
Hot Water Supply— 
Clark, Hunt & Co. Ltd. 
Dargue, Griffiths & Oo., Ltd, 
Rwart & Son, Ltd, 


Blackman 
n Engineering Co., Ltd, 
Murray, 8. D. & Oo., Ltd’ 
Potterton, Thos. 
Rosser & Russell, Ltd. 


Hydraulic Power— 
ion Hydranlic Power Uo. 


Insurance— 

Cornhill Insce. Co., Ltd. 
London and fancashire Wire, 
TimberTrades Mutual Accident 


lronite— 
Ironite Oo. Lta. 


“Jacks”— 
Herbert Morris. Ltd. 


Joinery, eta ae 
Aston Grant & Oo. 
Austins (East Ham & ford), 


Jennings, O. & Co 

Middlesex Joinery Works Ltd. 
Newman, John, Ltd. 

Ogilvie & Co 

Orfeur C. B. Ltd: 

Peacock, Chis, & Oo. 


Thornborough & Co. Ltd. 

Tucker, W. Duncan, & Sons 

Long John & Co. 

West Heath Joinery Works. 

West London Timber & Mould-| } 
ing Co, Ltd. 


Jointless Flooring— 

| Bells United Asbestos Oo. 
Brentford Construction Oo., 
British Doloment Co. Ltd 


Co. 
Thermos Flooring Oo. Ltd, 
Walker, Chas. & Co, 
Wilfley Co. Ltd, 


Ladders— 

Acme Patent Ladder Co. 
Cayless Brothers (Battersea). 
Drew, Clark & Co. 


. Bradford. T. & Co. 


— + ay Synd. 


Baltic one pent tai Co., —_ Young & Marten Ltd. 
na Parquet Fiooring— 
Cabinet Vo. (8. L.), Ltd. Artistic Flooring and Decorat- 
Central Aircraft Co. Co 
Falcon Works, Ltd. Damman & Co. 
Foulds, hes Ltd. bner, . 
Gluton Ltd Turpin'e 

Cogport Cabinet & Joinery} Walker, Chas. & Oo. 

Partitions, Siabs, &c.— 

botenn British Lignolite Oo 
Hatt. J. & Son. British Uratite Ca) (1908) 


Picture Cérds— 


Pi 


Pumps, Pamping Bngines 


ac § & Sons, Ltd. Rawlplugs— 
ker & Oo 7 
rae pa . Stephens ati sats 
phens ens Rooflights— 
Trollope & Oolls, Ltd Braby, F. & Co, Ltd. 


Analysis of Advertisements. 


pad. Oll, Colours, Size, &c{Roofi 
Ptad Ot, Golelars, Sine. fa Bax Fe band xe,” 





Farmiloe, G..& Sons. Ltd. 
Farmiloe. Tad. 


2Q 
fe 
Gs 
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Young & Marten. Ltd. 


Leseare, fee 
Francis 8. W.& Oo Lta. 








& Sons 
& Co., Ltd 
Ltd. 


led 
Co. 
Co. 
& Steven, Ltd. 
Ltd. 
Crane Co., Ltd. 
Ltd. 


Lightning Conduectore— 
Furse W. J 


Locks, Latches, &c. 
Hobbs. Hart & Co. Ltd 
Nicholls & Clarke, Ltd 
Young & Marten Ld. 


Machinery— — 
Johnson, C. H, & Sons, Ltd 


Marbie— 
Bomert, Tyree and Blankley 
Ebner J. 

Kelly & bo! 


Metal Casements— 
British Luxfer Sendicste, Ltd. 
Etherton & Williams, 
Farmiloe, George & Sone Ta 


ards, 
Nicholls & Olarke Ltd 
Stan Metal Windows Oo. 
Young & Marten. Ltd. 


Metal Work— 

Marshall, R. EB. if? C, Téa. 
Shrivell, Wm., 

Tilley Bros. 
Thornborough & Co., Ltd. 


Model Makers— 
Partridge, L. H. 
Thorp, J. B. 


Mosaic Work— 


Motor Vehicles, Transport. 
Buford & Vo,, Ltd. 
Commercial Gars Ltd. 
Keith & Boyle (Ldn.), Ltd. 
London & Midland Motors, Ld 


‘on Co. 
North Western Motors 
Palladium Autecars, 
Slough Trading ‘Co., Ltd. 
Tho: nycreft & Oo, i 
Tilling, Ltd. 

Tuke & Bell, Ltd. 


Paints, Stains, Varnish— 
Aspinalls, Ltd. 

Berger, Lewis, & Sons, Ltd. 
Builders’ Material Association 


W. & Sons 
ase. Rebt. Ingham & Ce. Ld 
rass Products, Ltd. 
Dizon's 6 White, Led 
Farmiloe, Geo & Bone, Tita 
corel & W. bavi 
R. & Co. 
oe inous White Oo. 
Hall, John & Sons, Ltd. 
Nicholls & Ularke. Ltd. 
Nobles & Hoare. 
pany. Ltd. 
Rose, Sir A. W. 1 ea 





Builders’ Material Associution 
Concrete Blocks, Ltd, 


Concrete Units Co. 
Educational Supply Co. Ltd. 
Expanded Metal Oo. Ltd. 
Jones, Fredk. & Co. Ltd. 
King. J. A. & Oo. 

Lawfori & Sons. 


. Ltd. 
Muribloc (Partition Siabel, ita. 
Thames M ee. 
Wricht. J ve On 


Pavenient, &¢., Lights— 
heen Tuxfer ‘Prism, Synd., 
aywards, Ltd. 

ne J. A. & Co 


Anchor Brand 
Sons & 


Yarns— 
is, Sons & Oo. 


Barclay, James 

Boulton & Paul, Lid. 

Braby, F. & Co. Ltd 

Phoentx Mngineering Co Ltd. 
Pulsometer Engineering Co 
Willcox W H. & Co Ltd. 





Britizh ag ss Prism Synd. 
— . Edgeumbe & Oo... 


Lifts. Hoists, Cranes. ac, —. 
4. & A, Bleetrical Oo. Ltd. 


Mann's Pat. Steam Cart. and 
Wagon Oo. 


Steam Cieaning— 


Steel Bry s a 
Art 


Stone Restoration— 


Stone— 


Strong Rooms— 


Concrete Units Co. 
Hoddesdon Sand Pits, Ltd. 
Lawford & Sons, Ltd. 

' Stanwell Silica we.. Ltd. 
Stokes, J. W. G. 


Audeow? & Nanson 


Burn Bros. 

Doulton & Co. Ltd. 

| mem a 4. ae —_ 
Fa oe, George me Ltd 

Haywi td. 


Leeds aie Wok. Ltd 
Macfarlan & Oo 
ber te g & ‘Olarie 
Rufford & Co. 
Sessions & Sons, Ltd. 
Thames Bank [ron Oo, Ltd. 
Young & Marten Ltd 
Sash Lines, Cords, &c.— 
Anchor Brand 
Brown, J. H. 
Woods, Sens & Co. 
Cee Seidine- 
Hobbs, W 


ephrwe” “Patent Bracket 
Lawford & Sons, Ltd 
Paimer’s T'ravelling Oradle 
Parker, F. & 

Patent Ravid Scaffold Tie Co. 
Spencer's Travelling Scaffold. 


ding Oo, 


Scrap Metals— 
Buyers of Scrap Metals Ltd. 


Settings for Boilers, &c. 
Aldington, G. 





Sculptors— 
Powis & Graham 


Sewage suriscation— 
Tuke & Bell 


Shep op Pronteimaiai a Aeon) 
Haskins 8. & Bros. wea 
Jones, Stanley & Co. 


Shutters— 

Dennison, Kett, & Co. 
Francis, 8. W. & Co. Ltd. 
Gibson, Arthur I, 


Thernborough & Co. Ltd. 


Sliicate Cotton— 
ones, & Co. Td. 
MeNeill F. & Co. Ltd. 
Slag Woo)]— 

Jones, Fredk. & Co. Ltda. 
Pesta F. & Oo. Ltd. 


Buiilclers’ Material Association 
bson, W. D. 





Lawford & Sons, Lid 
Sessions & Sons Ltd. 


Slating Contractors— 

Etridge, J. J. Junr., Ltd. 

Macquire, John 

 Rfather kB (Automatio — 
lather & Platt Ltd. 


Stable, &c., Fittings— 
Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss, Ltd. 
Haywards, Ltd. 

usgrave & Oo. Ltd. 


Nicholls Dense. Ltd.’ 
Young & . Lid 
Stair hI 


* Safety Tread Syndicate, Ltd. 


Staircases, Verandahs, &c. 
Art M Construction, Ltd. 

Carron Company 

Davis, H, & ©. & Co. 

Haywards Ltd 


s 


Steam Cleaniug Corporation 


Meta! Construction Co. 
Crittall Mftg. Co., Ltd. 
@rovesend Steel Ceiling C.. 


TheStone Preservation Co., Ld 


Rath & Portland Stone, Ltd. 
Johnson, 8. & Son 


Comeeee Appliances and 


Builders’ Material hasoutaatent 7 


Danks, H. & T. (Netherton) hd, T 


—— 


Stoves, —— Manteig~ 


SES, Go., 
a 


Hartley & 
.| | inte 
Outrass = Produces M.&Go., Ltd eareyae Oo. Pt 
Clark 
‘Titon (Liverpool), Ltd Muserave & Go. Tit 
Reparo, Lid. _Bational Radiat Oo., Lta 
~ kinson Stove Co. 
so a lee Thos 
ritis a Ltd. Rich Gas 8to ‘ 
pe en oe ucts Self Engineering ‘oo i“ 
Products, Ltd. Sessions. J. & Sons 
MeNeill ¥. & Co. Ltd. Smith, §. & Lita, 
New Tylerybont Stone and} Stimex Gas Stove Oo. 
Asemalte a Ltd. Wright, Geo. Ltd 
Vulcanite Youne & Marten Ltd. 
“Pala ious brands | 8tracturar sron 
"Au =, ms Braby, F. 0 anc Stee! 
Cortant w-teed Prod Clark, Hunt & Co. I 
oe aan i? 1 oe wae oat Be 
on i Co,) 
National Roofing, Ltd. Fleming, P.&R Os 
“Rok” (D. Anderson & Sun. Ld| Freeman's 
Ruberoid ” (Ruberoid Oo. iai)| Haywards, Led. 
““Titon,” Titon Ltd, Henderson & Glass 
**Vuleanite” (Vuleanite Ltd).| King & Co.. Ltd. 
MBean arn Ge, copmen’—| Farris. Boe.” 
y. F. Des ’ 
Ewart & Son, Ltd ane Tg was peamyarela 
Ropes os (Wall and | Scaffoidi- | Trussed Concrete Steel Co, 
Ballivant & Co., Lita. Wild, James & Co. 
m Rope Werks Suction Cleaning— 
Woods, Sons & Co. Sturtevant Engineering Uo. Ld. 
Safes— F owe ying Instruments — 
obbs, Hart, & Co, Ltd. ew soe 
Tann John 77 Clarkson's 
Sand, Gray el, ao. —e Pigteres ac. 
_ 
Boyer tense Butane We. Association 


Farmiloe, & yt sel Tad 
on Galvanised [ron (o Td 
patnes & Piatt, I. 
Galteninss Ltd. 
Nicholls «& are, le. 
Shaw, M. 'T. & Co. 
Page & Marten Ltd. 
ar ‘all kinds;— 

Woods, Sons & Co. 
Tar Bollers— 
Phoenix Engineering Oo. Lta 
Terra Cotta— 


nis, Henry 

Hathern Statien Brick Co., Ld 

Leeds Fireclay Co. Ltd. 

Tiles— 

Bomert, Teves and Blankley 
Uo 











Welker. Chas. 
White, Ohild & Sow, Ltd. 
Wire, A. D. Ltd. 





Timber— 

Astor Grant & Co. Ltd. 
Brown, H., Limited 
Calder & McDougall. Ltd 
Ford, H. J. 

Gliksten & Sen, Ltd. 
Hall, L. 





] . 

Longhurst, BE. & So 

Millar's Timber &1 7; saing Co 
Price & Low, 


Priday, 8. 

Venesta, Ltd. 

yres— 

Bergougnan Tyre Oo. 
Duniev Rubber Vo. Ltd 


Michelin 
- North British Rubber Co. 
Palatine 


Updeotintnd, &o.— 

rt & Rolfe Ltd. 

eill, F. & Oo, Ltd 
Vusicantte Ltd. 
Willesden Paver & Oanvas Wks. 


Ventilating— 
Bo: R. & Bon 


Rosser 1, Lia. 
Sturtevant rainearinn Oo. La 
Wall & Ceiling Covering - 
Beaver Beard Oo., Ltd 
Fiberlic 
Machin & Kingsley. bay 3 
a note BS aul Oo, 

hames 
Venesta, Ltd. 
Young & Marten Ltd 
Waterproofing— 

damite & Oo.. Ltd. 

ending Products, [1 Led. 
Sy se 
Biner 3.3 ayo, Co. (Pudlo 
Super ee “ 
— Claverpee a Paint Os 
Wine Ate (Iron)— 
liss, Jones & Bayliss, Ltd. 


Farrow & Jac 


Wire Sepoene- 

Duke, Waring, Crisp & Oo. 
Johnson Gap & Morris, Id 
Moriarty & Co. (1911) Ltd. 
Parker. Winder & Achurol 
Window Frames & Sashes 
Braby, F.& Co Ltd. 

Carron Company 

Clark. Hunt. & Co. Ltd. 
Crittall Mftg. Co., Ltd. 
parent. 2 og 


Williams & & Williams, Led. 





Wood Flooring— 


Ammo Fi Flocrion and Paving Vo 
Ebner. J 

Improved Wood Pavement Oo. 
Zeus Wood Flooring Oo. 

cod Preservative— 





ame g Hart. & Co Ltd 
Tamm John Ltd 











Fullez, vohn H. & Oo. Ltd. 
Maclean Wm & Co. 
Major & Co. 

Reparo, 

Sterns, Ltd. 
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SOCIALISM AND THE 


HE prosperity and{stability of the building industry 
form such essential conditions for progress that 
everyone connected with this field of labour 
should seriously consider the present position 
of employers and operatives and do all within 
their power to restore those conditions which can- 

alone result in adequate production and full employment. 
We have already quoted the introductory remarks of the 
Management and Costs Committee of the Industrial Council 
for the Building Industry, but have not dealt with the position 
which we are faced with now as the result of the latest delibera- 
tions of this assembly. It will be recalled that the scheme 
before the Committee was the formation of “a great self- 
governing democracy” organised for the public service. 
Under the proposals the whole industry would be under the 
control and vested in the actual producers—that is in the 
operatives and managers—the scheme aimed at being the dis- 
appearance of the capitalist. Broadly speaking, these proposals 
were put forward by the operatives and opposed by the em- 
ployers. Fortunately, the scheme was-not yoted upon, but 
eventually referred back, and thus a definite break between 
these two interests was avoided. Hence, time exists before the 
next meeting for reflection, which, we hope, may be sound and 
dispassionate. Were we living in an era of stability and good 
fellowship, and did the industry command public confidence as 
to prices and output, we should be more able to feel that 
drastic changes could be carried through successfully without 
injury to employers, employed and the public; but as things 
stand at present, with building owners tired of indefinite costs 
and poor output, profiteers’ wealth largely squandered and 
everyone restive under immense taxation burdens, and hordes 
of Government officials still complicating private transactions, 
we should be failing in our duty to our readers not to emphasise 
the absolute necessity for an attitude of moderation and con- 
ciliation on both sides. This Industrial Council was set up in 
order to benefit the industry and enable it to attain greater 
prosperity for everyone, and by increased efficiency to help and 
encourage the public it serves. It would, indeed, be a matter 
for regret, almost for condemnation, if its deliberations resulted 
ima break between employers and operatives, for the very 
strength and comprehensiveness of this assembly would make 
such a break far more important and far-reaching than anything 
of the kind recorded in previous history. Part II of the report 
with which we are here concerned gives us a revised draft of the 
original interim report, and suggests that the great task of 
the Industrial Council is to develop an entirely new form of 
industria} control by the actual producers. Nothing short of 
this, itis asserted, will produce the full development of the “team 
‘pitit which is the key to the whole problem of production.” 
The ideal of public service, it is claimed, carries with it the 
removal of profit-making as the object of industrial operations. 
Now, to begin with, we do not think that the Industrial Council 
was realiy formed to develop such a system as is put forward, 
and secondly, although we admire and respect the sentiments 
with regard to profit making, can it be seriously contended that 
at the present level of human virtue those ideals are capable 
of being sustained ? We should feel more re-assured did the 
"eport convey some definite statement that profits, after paying 
*xpenses, would be allocated to some purpose consistent with 
these ideals ; but we find later that surplus earnings shall.be 


BUILDING INDUSTRY. 


devoted to forming adequate reserves, purchasing capital, 
making loans for development (presumably at interest) extra 
payments to personnel, replacement of lost capital, other 
“desirable” purposes, and education and research. These 
objects seem to us to resemble in no small measure the worldly 
objects of any joint stock company, with the exception of the 
last (placed last but two in the list) which is after all only a 
far-sighted benefit to the industry itself. Dealing with alter- 
natives to these proposals it is stated with much candour that 
any scheme of payment by results is strictly forbidden by most 
trade unions. The report would thus seem to suggest that 
in this great upheaval the unions are not prepared to modify 
their attitude though they expect extraordinary changes on the 
part of the employers. They fear, we are told, a weakening of 
their authority among the workers. We have no quarrel with 
the unions, which have done much splendid work, but if they 
are not going to allow individuality to assert itself they will do 
the trade the worst turn imaginable. Everyone knows piece- 
rate difficulties in practice, but we are very sorry to see such a 
definite statement against personal incentive. Profit-sharing 
and co-partnership schemes are mentioned, and we are glad 
to find that ‘it is believed that the trade unions would be 
prepared to reconsider their attitude ’’ in these matters, the 
condition being that surplus earnings are devoted to the 
common service of the industry. One of the main objects of 
the scheme is to dissociate capital from management wages. 
Capital is to be hired at market rates, and adequate wages are to 
be paid for management. What does not appear very definitely, 
and is a matter of supreme importance, is the conditions of 
management tenure. An employer is presumably to become 
a manager and will receive interest on his capital invested 
in the business and a salary. Regional and local Councils are 
to be formed to control the industry and the admission of new 
firms, and presumably specific managers will hold their appoint- 
ments as officials under these Councils. Is it really to be 
expected that a man—and we imagine most employers would 
come under this category—who has from small. beginnings 
built up a business by the sweat of his brow, is to place himself 
in this position? Even the subject of goodwill is very vaguely 
touched upon, and though we imagine every business would 
be initially bought at a valuation, this by no means appears. 
Apart from these considerations, whic. do not appear to us 
to accord with the plea for “ freedom and security of initiative 
and enterprise,’*can we reflect with equanimity on the creation 
of a host of regional and: local officials, and the delay, worry, 
and expense which such a vast organisation will involve? We 
have had bitter experiences of control during the war, and the 
operatives as well as the employers are demanding freedom 
and Government economy. Are they seriously about to set up 
a bureaucracy to control so great and diverse an industry 
as building? For this scheme is frankly control, ‘Nothing 1s 
finer than to strive after ideals, or to put in motion machinery 
which can make workable ideals which are within reach, but 
let us beware of breaking up established institutions resulting 
from the experience of generations for ideals based on false 
assessment of human progress towards perfection. In Utopia, 
yes ; in this year of grace, when the god of greed, avarice and 
disregard for others has, Scylla-like, thrust its ugly head so 
much into our midst recently, let us be careful that we do 
not head for a gigantic and crushing trust. 
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NOTES. 


A SOMEWHAT irresponsible 
e writer, we may presume, has 
Cenotaph. said that the one thing Sir 
Edwin Lutyens really likes 

about the Cenotaph is “that none of 
the architectural papers have realised how 
it was done; they have tried to bring 
out reproductions of it and all of them 
have used straight lines instead of 
curves.” We might suggest that the 
published photographs have only been 
able to show what the camera reveals ! 
In venturing to give a small impressionist 
sketch of the Cenotaph to-day we are 
acutely sensitive of the fact that if the 
curved lines referred to were apparent 
to that small scale it would be hopelessly 
wrong. The object of the curved lines 
in such a design is to make their influence 
felt in so subtle a way that no drawing 
except to quite a large scale could possibly 
show them. The way in which the use 
of an entasis has been abused in recent 
times is proof enough that the delicate 
refinements of Greek art have found no 


. 
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wide or sensitive appreciation amongst 
us. We can hardly hope that the nice 
refinements of Sir Edwin’s excellent 
pylon appeal to a very extended public, 
but its striking position and its timely 
erection have helped to make it the 
centre of great interest and a telling 
focus for the thoughts and sorrows of 
thousands. It has a simple elegant 
dignity, which has perhaps never been 
quite accomplished in any other memorial 
of its kind in this country. If it does not 
uplift or inspire us it may at least evoke 
a reverential feeling of what it stands 
for—the heroic sacrifice of the Empire’s 
sons. 


ARE we not liable to over- 





cinspired look the spirit which in- 
' go formed so much of the fine 


medieval craftsmanship we 
so much appreciate? Religion and 
superstition—the reverence for saints 
and the dread of devils—have a widely 
different meaning for the bulk of English- 
men to-day, and cannot inspire the 
workman’s craft as once they did. But 
we have a great deal of fine craftsmanship 





Cambridge County Hall War Memorial. . 

[This tablet, executed in cast bronze, has been placed in the Cambridge County Hall by the 
members of the County Council, in commemoration of the members of the staff who fell in the war 
The modelling was executed by Mr. F. Buckerfield, at the local School of Arts and Crafts The 
design is by Mr. H. H. Dunn, A.R.1I.B.A , the County Architect.] 
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now, and we must not expect from it 
the informing spirit of earlier times 
What shall be the spiritual impulse to 
give it quality and meaning if a pagan 
temple or tomb or a Gothic church or 
monument stir our thoughts and aspira- 
tions to an equal degree, or—do not stir 
them at all ? ) 








‘ “ IRRESPONSIBILITY is the 
The Care fatal flaw in all bureau- 
of Our cracy, says Mr. Edmund 
Churches. Walters, and therefore it is 
to be hoped we shall not 
give over the care of the 
restoration of our ancient churches to the 
Office of Works. That the Office of Works 
has vastly improved its capacities, es- 
pecially during the war, we must all 
admit, but we think the suggestion that 
its activities should know no limits will 
be strongly resented by the architectural 
profession. One begins to wonder whether 
the long and arduous training and the 
special natural endowments needed for 
the making of a capable architect are 
leading to the creation of a profession 
which is so hardly used that it will soon 
lose all attractions as a career. Of course, 
as an artist, the architect will be willing 
to take many risks, but as a business 
man he can see limits to his wishes for 
success. 





We have some pertinent 
comments on pisé-de-terre 
as follows, translated from 
the Gdérlitz Gazette, which 
will perhaps be explained away on the 
ground of bad execution. “ The new 
settlements near the Hospital at Gor- 
litz, which were erected on the much- 
praised pisé-de-ter:e system, provide a 
picture of wretched conditions. 
Through the continual rain these 
houses have become soaked to such an 
‘extent that entire walls, gables, &Xc., 
have collapsed. On Monday morning 
the workmen were busy in pulling down 
half-finished houses, in order to prevent 
the public from noticing the painful 
result of this method of building. Some 
of the buildings have been buttressed 
up to prevent further cases of collapse. 
The pisé-de-terre buildings near the 
Melanchton School in Gdrlitz look just 
as bad. Some of the chimneys have 
collapsed because the rammed earth 
walls cannot carry the weight of the 
brick-built chimneys. Those houses 
which have already been rendered with 
stucco show large cracks. If that 
happens now, what will be the condi- 
tions when the houses are occupied and 
through the banging: of doors, é&c., the 
cracks will get larger and new ones 
appear? The result is that such houses 
form a breeding ground for vermin. 
Anybody who does not believe it should 
ask those who had to live in pisé-de- 
terre houses in Russia during the wat. 
While the war lasted we had “ substi- 
tutes” all the time everywhere, and we 


Failure of 
Pisé-de- 
Terre. 
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have been swindled with them. Now 
one would think everybody with sense 
would be glad to get the real thing once 
more. What advantages has this 
highly-praised  pisé-de-terre method 
brought ? None. On the contrary, 
the demolishing and re-erection of the 
soaked and tumbled-down houses 
causes enormous extra costs, and our 
Government which recommends such 
methods would really be wiser to use 
that money for buildings erected by 
well-known and tried systems instead 
of squandering it in such costly trials. 
Retorts are quite useless, for here are 
the facts which speak for themselves. 
If anybody has real doubts, let him 
come, and see, and judge.” 





Notuinc has tended to 
Education prove more conclusively 
ines. than the events of recent 

months, even the coal strike, 
the need for the development of educa- 
tion in industry. “‘ When we stop 
learning we stop living—we are really 
dead,” said Mr. W. J. Deeley, B.A., in 
a lecture on this subject recently, 
before the members of the Yorkshire 
(Leeds) Centre of the Industrial League 
and Council, at a week-end conferenc°. 
“Tt is a dangerous delusion,” he added, 
“that education-is to prepare for a 
living and retirement to enjoy living. 
In a sense, education and industry 
should be regarded as the same thing. 
Instead of retiring to enjoy oneself, 
one should think of bringing enjoyment 
into industry. If one wants to give 
up school, it is a serious criticism of 
school. In the same way, if we wish 
to give up industry it is a serious 
criticism of industry. But we need 
to be fitted for our work to have joy 
and pleasure in it. The best way to 
teach is to study the learner and not 
exclusively bother about the method 
of teaching. See how the pupils are 
learning—never mind the _ teaching. 
The foreman should regard himself as 
a teacher in this sense” Records should 
be kept by the foreman, and points 
concerning each worker should be 
jotted down, so that when opportunity 
of promotion comes no deserving 
worker should be overlooked.” 





Our wonderful treasures at 
Spanish "Art South Kensington are illus- 
trated in a timely and 
‘ striking way by the collect on 
ot Spanish art now on view at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. There is nothing 
of doubtful nature here, for all is virile 
and beautiful. It includes sculpture, 
inlaid wood and furniture, faience, tiles, 
Jewellery, locksmith’s work, metal-work, 
carved ivory, book-binding, engravings, 
and illuminated MSS. Where could one 
da more beautiful thing of its kind 
than the enamelled earthenware bowl 
and cover from Valencia (late 15th cent.), 
with its fine decoration in colour and 
metallic lustre ? 


a 
Kensington, 


° 








AN event of much interest 
A Family of © many members of the 
Architects. architectural profession took 
place on the 16th inst., when 


Captain Michael Waterhouse, M.C. 


(Sherwood Rangers Yeomanry), was . 


married to Miss Rissa Barclay, daughter 
of Colonel Hubert Barclay. Mr. Michael 
Waterhouse, who is a B.A. of Oxford, and 
a member ‘of the same college as his 
father, Mr..Paul Waterhouse, recently 
passed the Special War Examination, and 
is now an Associate of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. He is the third 
generation of a distinguished family of 
architects, whose office was founded in 
London by Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., in 
1865, and it will be the hope of his many 
friends and all who have a regard for 
the majntenance of a high professional 
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status .n architecture that the traditions 
of the office will be carried on for genera- 
tions to come. 


Once again the structural 
Temporary 2nd decorative necessities 
Scaffolding. of our street frontages 

raise the suggestion for 
picturesque and even practical develop- 
ment—the case in point being a portion 
of frontage in Victoria-street where the 
scaffolding and sloping projection above 
it might afford useful hints to our de- 
signers and sensible alleviations of build- 
ing regulations. There is certainly some 
compensation to shopkeepers from the 
slight darkening of their windows by 
such an arrangement in the additional 
attractiveness and comfort of a covered 
footway. 











An Impression of the Cenotaph. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcement. 


Mr. G. Capon, M.S.A., has now commenced 
practice as an architect at 11, King-street, 
Sudbury, Suffolk; he is prepared to receive 
manufacturers’ catalogues for filing. 


R.E. Re-union Dinner. 


A Re-union Dinner to all old members of 
the 4th London Field Co., R.E., will be held 
at the Veterans’ Club, Bedford-square, on 
January 15, 1921. Applications for tickets 
should be made to Major S. H. Fisher, M.C., 
R.E., 14, Queen-street, E.C.4. 


Society of Architects’ War Memorial. 


A war memorial to the members of the 
Society of Architects who fell in the war, 
designed by Messrs. Poynter & Wenyon, was 
unveiled at the Society’s premises, 28, Bedford- 
square, W.C., on Thursday last week, by the 
President of the Society, Sir Charles T. Ruthen, 
O.B.E., F.R.1.B.A. 


A Dorchester War Memorial. 


A war memorial to the postmen of Dorchester 
who fell in the war, in the form of a white marble 
tablet inscribed with the names of the fallen, has 
been designed by Mr. Thomas Hardy, O.M., 
and erected at the Dorchester Post Office. 


Colchester Castle. 


Colchester Castle, which has recently passed 
from private ownership into the possession of 


By permission of the L.C.C. 





the Corporation of Colchester, has now been 
Officially opened to the public. The castle was 
built during the reign of William the Conqueror. 
Much Roman material was used in its erection, 
and remains of Roman walls and buildings found 
in its precincts have led to speculation as to its 
exact age. The design of the keep somewhat 
resembles that of the White Tower at the Tower 
of London. The grand staircase is the widest 
newel staircase in England, while the keep is 
much larger than any other Norman keep in the 
country, having an area of 17,000ft. The castle 
walls are of immense thickness, varying from 
30 ft, at the foundation. The castle is to form 
part of the local war memorial. 


The Victoria and Albert Museum. 


A public lecture on “‘ The Modern Art Move- 
ment in Sweden and its Application to Manu- 
factures ” will be given by Mr. Erik Wettergren, 
of the National Museum, Stockholm, in the 
Museum Lecture Theatre at 3 p.m. to-day, 
November 19. The lecture will be illustrated by 
lantern slides. A temporary exhibition of Spanish 
art has been arranged on the floor of the East 
Hall at the Museum. The Museum is rich in fine 
examples of Spanish industrial art, and the 
representative collection which has now been 
put together includes architectural details 
and sculpture, pottery and glass, books and 
illuminated manuscripts, goldsmiths’ work, 


jewellery and iron, the great retable from 
Valencia, textiles, embroideries: and furniture. 
The Exhibition will remain on view while the 
exhibition of Spanish paintings is open at 
Burlington} House. 





St. Mary Aldermanbury : South front, from Aldermanbury. 
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THE THREATENED CITY 
CHURCHES. 


THE admirable and timely Report which has 
been prepared by Mr. James Bird, the Clerk to 
the London County Council, and Mr. G. Top. 
ham Forrest, F.R.I.B.A., the Architect to the 
Council, on the “ Proposed Demulition of Nine. 
teen City Churches”* and which has been issued 
by that body, should be read by everyone 
interested in the questions raised by the Bishop 
of London’s recent Report recommending the 
removal of these nineteen churches, and the re. 
tention of the towers of seven of them. These 
drastic proposals came under the consideration 
of the “Local Government Records and 
Museum Committee of the Council, who 
instructed the Clerk to the Council to 
report on the historical interest of the 
churches in question and the way in which 
the money for their erection was provided, and 
the architect to report on the architectural and 
antiquarian features of the buildings. These 
reports have been amalgamated into one, and 
dea] with the gradual diminution in the number 
of City churches, the historical and architec. 
tural interest of each church and some useful 
general observations. The Report contains a 
number of admirable illustrations of the 
churches, one of which we give herewith by the 
courtesy of the Council; a map, prepared by 
Mr. Topham Forrest, which shows at a glance 
the position of the nineteen churches; the 
churches which would remain if the proposals of 
the Commission were carried out ; the churches 
which were rebuilt after the Great Fire of 1666 
and have since been demolished, and those 
which were burnt down in the fire and have not 
been rebuilt ; the old City wall; the present City 
boundary, and the area of the Great Fire. Both 
the Clerk and the Architect to the Council record 
their appreciation of the’ work done in connec- 
tion with the preparation of the Report by Mr. 
W. W. Brassies and Mr. C. J. T. Dadd in their 
respective departments. 

The Report should be of great service to all 
those who are concerned in the preservation of 
these buildings, especially the General Observa- 
tions, in which we are told that “ in the case of 
twelve of the churches it is probable that the 
greater portion (at least) of the expenditure in 
connection with the rebuilding of the present 
structure was met by public money,” ang that, 
though the records which have been examined 
‘‘are not absolutely conclusive, there can be 
little doubt that, at any rate, the main struc- 
tures of the new churches were built out of the 
proceeds of the tax on coals,” though an “ ex- 
ception must be made in the case of “ St. Mary 
Aldermary, which was rebuilt by a private 
benefactor before the Public Fund was settled 
by Parliament on coals.” 

The London County Council are to be com- 
mended on the publication of this Report, which 
shows at a glance how much we shall lose if the 
extraordinary recommendations of the Bishop's 
Commission are carried out. We shall be sur- 
prised if they are, but it is well to be prepared, 
and the Report will do much to defeat those who 
contemplate the destruction of these C ity 
landmarks. 





Oo. 
—_—_> 


The Surveyors’ Institution. — 


Mr. Alexander Goddard, C.B.E., Secretary 
of the Surveyors’ Institution, has recently given 
evidence before the Imperial Forestry Education 
Committee on the subject of the education of 
the landowner and land agent, particularly 
in connection with forestry; before the Tithe 
Redemption Committee of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, which is engaged in estimating 
the probable value of tithe rent charge in the 
immediaté future for the assistance of the 
Minister in determining the compensation to be 
paid on redemption ; and before a Departmental 
Committee of the Admiralty on the emp'0y- 
ment of quantity surveyors on the staff of that 
department. 





* Published at 3s. 6d., and to be had through any 
bookseller, or P. 8. King & Son, Ltd., 2 and 4, (rea 
Smith-street, Victoria-street, S.W. 1. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





Scientific Management. 

Str,—I have. with considerable interest, 
followed Major Pells’s articles entitled “ The 
Only Way.” which have appeared in your 
Journal. In this connection I have one or two 
criticisms to offer and suggestions to make :-— 

Major Pells has usually—and quite rightly— 
kept to generalities, and most of the proposi- 
tions he sets forth find my general agreement. 
When, however, he comes to deal with matters 
of detail, I disagree with him. One such state- 
ment will show our differences. It is suggested 
that an experienced clerk can competently carry 
out time studies. As many builders and others 
will have read these articles who are not yet 


_ acquainted with any of the standard works on 


entific management—for such is the subject 

that Ma jor Pells is writing upon—I feel it should 
be clearly understood that if any real benefits 
are to be expected from experiments of the 
nature suggested by Major Pells they will not 
be achieved by simply reading these otherwise 
admirable articles and setting a junior clerk to 
work. Although not complicated, the subject 
is far too complex for that. ; 

I venture to suggest that the scope of this 
highly-technical branch of industry, known in 
America, France, Belgium and Germany as 
“ scientific management,” is not thoroughly 
appreciated by the general body of the British 
business world. The name implies nothing : OF, 
at any rate, nothing that we can imagine when 
we ordinarily use the term. It is a subject that 
can only be handled in practice by an expert, 
and so far as I know they are few and far 
between. For a builder to set in and experi- 
ment with improvements on plant, organisation 
and methods of work on anything like a com- 
prehensive scale would be a long and costly 
business (although I agree the money in certain 
circumstances would be well expended) and, in 
fact, he would be doing pioneer werk that should 
be undertaken by the industry as a whole. 

May I, therefore, suggest that the Master 
Builders’ Federation or some other authoritative 
body in the constructional world appoint a 
thoroughly competent expert on “ scientific 
management ” to report on the state of efficiency 
reached by the industry as a whole in this 
country, including such questions as the stan- 
dardisation of plant, costs, and organisation 
generally? When this report is furnished, I 
have no doubt the expert will be instructed to 
set up the standardised organisation in some 
convenient locality where building work is in 
progress, so that all the questions in connection 
with the method of management could be 
thoroughly worked out in practice and tabulated 
for the benefit of the industry at large. This 
plant, of course, would be open for demonstra- 
tion purposes, and investigations | would be 
carried on there with a view to arriving at an 
equitable scheme of work, wages and profits. — 

If this suggestion should be carried out, it 
would not only obtain for the building industry 
considerable benefit at an exceedingly low cost 
but would place it in the position of being the 
premier industry in this country from the point 
of view of efficiency. 

“* REFORMER.” 

(*,* The suggestion is a good one, but it has 
already been made and the Management and 
Costs (ommittee of the Industrial Council for 
the Building Industry had the question of 
scientific costing and management referred, to 
them. Their report, which appears to have 
gone beyond the terms of reference, and to have 
ignored tke questions raised by our ccrre- 
spondent, was dismissed at the meeting of the 
Industrial Council last week, Our notes of the 
discussion appear on p. 586.—Eb.] 





Acousties and the Sheffield Concert Halls 
Competition. 

Str, Mr. Bagenal’s article on acoustics in 
your number for November 12 is of absorbing 
interest. The writer has evidently studied his 
subject thoroughly, and his criticism of the 
acoustic properties of the large halls in the first 


premiated design for the concert halls at Shef- 
field is therefore valuable. 

“A disappointed competitor” appreciates 
this article all the more, as it confirms him in his 
conviction that his own design was practical, 
and that his two halls, had they been built, 
would. have been good acoustically. This 
cannot be said oi the first premiated design, and 
it is disappointing to architects and discouraging 
to competitors to find an important concert hall 
about to be built on the lines of one of the best- 
known failures in the country, from singers’, 
speakers’, and audiences’ experience. 

One has a feeling that the Sheffield halls will 
never be built as originally designed, but that the 
finished work will resemble other, and unsuccess- 
ful, designs far more than that which was 


awarded first place. Artaur WELForD. 
London. 


The British Museum Volutes. 

Sm—Whatever methods the Greeks employed 
when producing their volutes seem to be 
entirely lost to us. The conjectures as to the 
original method will not, I think, hold good, it 
being impossible to make use of the three or 
four small indentations, seen in some of the 
volutes, in describing the curve. These volutes 
have interested me considerably and induced 
me to work out a method of my own. They are 
not of every day requirement, but when it is 
necessary to set them out they can be put on 
paper with the utmost confidence. 

The only really necessary data is the given 
vertical height, the rest is certain to follow. 
By my method any volute, spiral or scroll, can be 
set up at once, any irregularity in any existing 
volute, &c., can be rectified, and the broken 
curve made a true curve. 

I have pleasure in showing and describing the 
method by the drawings herewith and the 
explanations of the three figures :— 
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Fig. 1.—A line equal to height of volute is 
divided into twelve equal parts, set up perpen- 
dicular on seventh division equal to five of the 
twelve parts and complete triangle. On 
quadrant set off 30 in. and 15in., and from 
these points draw lines cutting hypotenuse ; 
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from these points drop perpendiculars and 
describe the small quadrants. The heights for 
three revolutions are now given. Set off two 
parts for eye of volute. 

Fig. 2.—Draw a base line and divide into 
thirty-six parts, twelve for each revolution, and 
number from one to twelve. Transfer the 
heights from No. 1 diagram to their respective 
ordinates on Fig. 2. Connect these points 
either by straight lines or by a regular curve. 
By taking the ordinates above or below the 
base line we have other lengths on radii through 
which to draw the curve. 

Fig. 3.—Draw at right angles centre lines. 
Set out the eye from diagram and from centre 
apply the ordinates to radii put in by set square 
of 30 in. and 69 in. If necessary introduce an 
extra radius so that the curve can be put in by 
hand, or use the ordinary bisections to find 
radius and draw curve by compasses. 


R. Ram. 


The Position of the Building Trade. 

Str,—Mr. H. Bryant Newbold offers largess 
to charity if I can show in what way my sugges- 
tion for an “architectural dictator” to put 
our house in order differs from a confluence of 
architects, mechanics and labourers debating 
in beery brotherhood. My answer would be 
“In every way,” but the onus surely is upon 
Mr. Newbold to prove otherwise. For he 
upbraids me for a plagiarist with trite quotation. 

In the matter of politics, architectural or 
otherwise, originality is given to few, and I 
suggest that to obscure one’s observations under 
a wealth of verbiage does not necessarily imply 
it. But if my supplication for a leader in the 
building trade is in very truth but an imitation 
of Mr. Newbold’s for a festive confraternity, 
why then sincere flattery is surely no matter for 
such scathing censure. 





Percy Barruerr. 


Fees Payable to Quantity Surveyors. 

Str,—I am directed by my Council to refer 
to the editorial comment appearing at the foot 
of my letter inserted in your issue of the 12th 
inst., and to call your attention to the fact 
that it explicitly states in General Housing 
Memorandum No. 31 that “ the conditions of 
engagements of architects and surveyors shall 
be those which are customary in the respective 
professions.” 

My Council, therefore, contend that a quantity 
surveyor who has prepared bills of quantities 
for a scheme of 250 houses ‘is entitled to be 
paid for the whole of his services and not upon 
150 houses which, after his work’ has been 
completed, it is decided to erect. If the 
quantity surveyor is only entitled to payment 
in respect of. the buildings actually erected, 
what is his position in the event of the whole 
scheme being abandoned ? 

A. G. Cross. Hon. Secretary. 

The Quantity Surveyors’ Association. 


ll a 


BUILDING STONES. 


In his final lecture at the Royal Academy of 


.Arts, Dr. Laurie (Professor of Chemistry at the 


Royal Academy) dealt with the subject of 
building stones, describing briefly the history 
of their formation and illustrating their actual 
structure by means of a series of micro lantern 
slides. He pointed out the ‘importance of 


- having a microscopic examination made, more 


especially of the cementing material in various 
sandstones, with a view to selecting suitable 
building stones, and suggested that a survey of 
the various sandstones to be found in different 
parts of London accompanied by an examination 
of these stones by the microscope would throw a 
great deal of light on the whole question of the 
most durable: stone for the London climate. 
He then discussed the quéstion of stone preserva- 
tives, and while stating that he had no particular 
preservative to recommend at the present stage, 
he suggested that it was time that systematic 
observations were made on preservatives. and 
described the methods he was using to test 
whether a preservative was likely to be of any 
value, and illustrated this description with 
lantern slides, showing actual results obtained. 


H 
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ARCHITECTURE AND TOWN 


PLANNING 


Mr. W. S. Purcuon, M.A., A.R.J.B.A., 
Head of the Department of Architecture and 
Civic Design at the Technical College, Cardiff, 
lectured on November 10 to a large audience at 
the University of Birmingham on “ Architecture 
and Town Planning,”’ the lecture being one of a 
series on ‘‘ Current Tendencies of Thought.” 

After drawing attention to some of the main 
lessons to be learned from the experience gained 
during the great periods of the development of 
European architecture, the lecturer dealt with 
the various schools of architectural thought 
which flourished in this country in the nine- 
teenth century, attempting to show the contri- 
bution made towards future progress in each 
case. He suggested that the present period 
was a formative one and that success was most 
likely to follow a development based on tradi- 
tional lines with a steadily increasing importance 
attaching to the special requirements of the 
time and place in which the artist was working. 
After dealing with the town planning of the 
past, he referred to the unhappy result of the 
haphazard growth of towns and cities during 
the last century, and the neglect of the architect 
as a designer of small houses; better results 
were likely to accrue, he said, from the vigorous 
attempt now being made by properly-trained 
men to produce more efficient types of indi- 
vidual houses, together with properly-devised 
lay-out schemes. 

The lecturer referred to modern methods 
of studying the past and present conditions 
of towns and cities, and of using those studies 
as bases for schemes of future development. 
He said he felt that these bigger issues should 
be a great source of inspiration to architects 
and other artists, and bring them into closer 
touch with the community at large. Archi- 
tecture was not only of material value to the 
people, but it was a great living art comparable 
in its inspiring influence to the arts of literatwie 
and music, 


COMPETITION NEWS. 
R.I.B.A. War Memorial. 


The first three designs submitted in the 
competition to be placed in the premises of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects have 
been placed as follows :— 





Kirst: Mr. Trenwith Wills, Student, 
A.R.1 B.A. 
Second: Mr. W. Harding Thompson, 
A.R.1.B.A,. 


Third: Mr. Robert Cromie, A.R.I.B.A. 


The drawings submitted will be on exhibition 
at the Galleries of the Institute (9, Conduit- 
street, W.1) during the week commencing 
November 22. 

Portsmouth. 

For THE War MeEmorIAL 
Designs for a monument, to 
Sending-in day December 6. 
ment this week). 


East Ham. 


For THE East Ham Hosprrat Commirrer.— 
Designs for a general hospital, to cost £40,000. 
Sending-in day, February 25, 1921. (See adver- 
tisement November 6.) 


Llandudno. 


For THE War Memortat Commirrer.— 
Designs for a war memorial, to cost about 
£1,200. Sending-in day, December 1. Further 
particulars from Mr. A. Conolly, Town Hall 
Llandudno. Members of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects and the Society of Archi- 
tects are requested not to take any part in this 
competition without first ascertaining that the 
conditions have been approved. 


Public House Competition. 


For THE WorsHiPFUL CoMPANY OF BREWERS. 
—Designs for an improved public house. This 
competition is limited to Members and Licen- 


CoMMITTEE.— 
cost £10,000. 
(See advertisc- 
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tiates of the Royal} Institute of British Archi- 
tects, and the conditions of competition may 
be obtained from the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 
9, Conduit-street, W. 1,%o0n= deposit of £2 2s. 
Sending-in day, January 31, 1921. 


Royal Engineers’ Memorial. 


For THE R.E. War Memorrat Supr-Com- 
MITTEE.—Design for a war memorial. Sending- 
in day, March [17, 1921. (See advertisement 
this week). ’ 


NV 


War Memorial at Leigh Church, Wilts. 








[Novemszr 19, 1920. 


Cumberland. 
DESIGNS FoR A Memoria Hatz.- Further 
particulars from Mr. J. McMurray, The s juare 
Dalston, Carlisle. Sending-in day, Nove nber 30, 


Other Competitions. 

The following competitions are also stil] 
open :—Gateshead War Memorial, sending-in 
day, December 1 (banned by R.LB.A. he 
Society of Architects); Liége War Memorial 
December 1; Lockerbie War MM morial, 
January 31. : 


By Mr. H. CHADWICK WINDLEY, M.A. 


[This memorial consists of an oak cross fixed in a base of Box ground stone. The figure oD 


the cross is a visible comment on the text on the base, and suggests the “‘ Christus 


Consummator, 


reigning with kingly crown and robed, with outstretched hands, as the Great High Priest. The 
message given is “ Life through death—fruitfulness through sacrifice.” The carving was carried 
out by Mr. H. P. Jackson, who, in the case of the robed figure, had the advantage of a full-size 


cartoon by Mr. C. O. Skilbeck.] 
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THE STUDY OF 


Tux following is a paper by Mr. Arthur 
Keen (Hon. Secretary, R.I.B.A.), read by 
Lieut.-Colonel H. P. Cart de Lafontaine, 
0.B.E., A.R.I.B.A., at the Conference on 
Architectural Education held in Paris last 
week. A report of the Conference and other 
papers are given on page 578 :— — ; 

Among all the methods of training an archi- 
tect for the practice of his calling, none was 
advocated by the men of the past generation 
with more earnestness and persistence than the 
study of old buildings by measuring and 
drawing them to scale, and by sketching them 
in perspective. Study by this means is fascinat- 
ing in itself, and it was adopted with such 
enthusiasm that nearly all the notable old 
buildings in our country have been drawn 
over and over again with the utmost faithful- 
ness, and often with most beautiful draughts- 
manship. The idea has been, of course, that 
in making a complete reproduction of a build- 
ing on paper every feature of its construction, 
arrangement and decoration is ascertained, 
noted and remembered. In this way build- 
ings have been delineated so completely 
that as archwological records the draw- 
ings leave nothing to be asked for. Even 
the accidents of building, the peculiarities 
arising out of inaccurate work or the re-using of 
old materials, have been faithfully reproduced, 
and nothing from the pattern of the floor tiling 
to the jointing of the leadwork on the roof 
omitted. In very many respects the method 
justified itself by its results, and the success of 
the Gothic Revival in England is in great mea- 
sure due to it. Students obtained such intimate 
knowledge of the methods of the ancient 
builders, of the way in which walls, windows, 
roofs and arches were formed, and the minutest 
details of tracery and moulded stone or wood 
were handled, that they applied their know- 
ledge to the problems of modern building with 
confidence and success, and often with most 
beautiful results. Whatever may be thought 
of the ethics of reviving in modern times and 
by modern methods a system”that™was so 
intimately allied to the life, thought, social 
conditions, and methods of workmanship of the 
medieval times, there can surely be no question 
of the intrinsic beauty of the resulting buildings 
—such buildings as the Houses of Parliament 
at Westminster, St. Agnes Church at Kensington, 
Bodley’s great church at Pendlebury, the 
modern work of many of the Oxford and 
Cambridge colleges and other buildings through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. 

With these results before us we have to 
consider very seriously whether this method 
of study is still to be advocated, how far it is 
to be trusted, and how it can be used to even 
better purpose than before. It is essentially the 
method upon which the Gothic Revival flour- 
ished; it led to the production of most re- 
markable books, including, most remarkable 
of all, the great Dictionnaire and other books 
of M. Viollet-le-Duc ; and it certainly was the 
method followed by the men who produced 
architectural work of great power, beauty and 
interest. On the other hand, we have to 
remember that the great men of the Gothic 
Revival, Pugin, Butterfield, Street, Bodley 
and the rest, were men of genius, and in the 
hands of a genius any method of study produces 
good results. The general average of attainment 
was, we must admit, rather poor, and one.knows 
of only too many cases of architects whose study 
of old work was of the most exhaustive kind, 
and yet their own original work was merely 
commonplace. : 

We have transferred our affection in the 
present day from Gothic work to Classic, but 
the method of study is equally applicable to 
both. Are we to trust to it implicity, are we 
to abandon it, or are we to use it within the 
limitations that we think fit to impose? It 
appears to me that there is this essential 
difference to be borne in mind—that far more 
than in the case of the works of Greece or Rome 
or of the Italy of the Renaissance the archi- 
tecture of the medissval time was the logical 








OLD BUILDINGS. 


outcome of particular methods of construction, 
of the limitations imposed by particular mater- 
ials used and applied or accepted by men in 
whom artistic expression was an_ instinct, 
almost an unconscious tradition. The propor- 
tions and composition and ornaments of a 
Gothic building are constructional in their 
origin: in the Classic example they are the 
considered effort of one who seeks by conscious 
arrangement to produce effects that he values— 
effects of light and shadow, of concentration 
and contrast, of noble mass and beautiful 
outline ; of subtle proportion, of breadth and 
dignity, richness, power, all the qualities by 
which stone and earthenware, metal and wood, 
may be shaped and disposed so as to convey 
to the spectator the feeling, the mental attitude 
and the power of the artist. It is therefore 
clear that if the study of old buildings by 
means of measurement and drawing is to have 
its full value for the student it must be accom- 
panied by close and critical analysis. The 
mere record of the external facts may be useful 
for reference, but for the purpose of effective 
study it is necessary to understand how the 
design has been produced, and upon what 
factors its success depends. I suggest, there- 
fore, that writing should be used to supplement 
drawing, and the student should regard as more 
important even than his drawings a carefully 
reasoned statement or report on the building, 
setting out the impressions that he receives from 
it, its arrangement in relation to its site and 
surroundings, the features of its plan, especially 
the disposition of the blocks that form the 
elements in its external composition, the 
proportions and treatment of its rooms or halls, 
the size and treatment of its courtyards, the 
size, spacing and grouping of windows, the 
methods of construction and roofing adopted, 
and their influence on the design, the skyline, 
the qualities upon which the designer has 
depended, whether of boldness, richness, 
refinement, grouping or proportion, and how 
these qualities are achieved and maintained ; 
the relation of wall space to openings, of light 
to shade, of height to width ; the use of colour, 
the treatment of metal werk and sculpture— 
in short, all the things which must enter into 
the consideration of design in buildings that 
he will be called upon to produce. 
' In the preparation of drawings these things 
may be accepted as facts without much appre- 
ciation of their origin or intention, but it is not 
possible to discuss and describe them in writing 
without due analysis and research; analysis 
which must constitute them part of the mental 
outfit of the student, and must give him a clear 
perception of the lines upon which successful 
design must proceed. I think it will be agreed 
by those who have tested it that such critical 
analysis or description as I suggest has the 
effect of fixing the facts on the mind and 
memory of the student in the clearest and most 
lasting way. Drawing buildings in perspective 
is good, measuring and plotting them is better, 
but if both methods are used in conjunction 
with a carefully written description, very little 
more is possible. The details of architecture 
must be studied by drawing, but I submit that, 
as regards all the important factors that enter 
into the design of a building, a written record 
is the best means both for study and for im- 
pressing a subject on the memory of a student. 
By the study of old work the student estab- 
lishes for himself a standard of taste, he acquires 
a right sense of scale and proportion, he learns 
the proper uses of material and the limitations 
that material imposes on design, and, perhaps 
more important than all, is led to realise what 
factors and what qualities enter into the design 
of successful architecture. 


<a 
o—_ 


St. Paul’s Bridge. 

The Lord Mayor, in reply to a suggestion 
that the work on St. Paul’s Bridge should be 
begun as soon as possible for the benefit of the 
unemployed, has expressed his readiness to 
consider what can be done. 
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THE LONDON SOCIETY. 


THE TOWER QUARTER OF LONDON. 

A LECTURE on the Tower of London and its 
surroundings was delivered on November 12 
to the members of the London Society by Mr. 
Charles H. Hopwood, F.S.A., in the lecture hall 
of the Royal Society of Arts. 

Field-Marshal the Rt. Hon. Lord Methuen, 
Constable of the Tower, who presided, referring 
to additional work to the new bastion, which had 
been estimated to cost £20,000, acknowledged 
an indebtedness to the Board of Works for 
considerable improvements since 1864. He 
added that in all his experience he could not 
call to mind any building so worthy of old 
national association, or one that had been 
handed down so little damaged. 

Mr. Hopwood, in the course of his lecture, 
outlined the history of the Tower from its 
earliest beginning when the Julius Caesar or 
White Tower, now the Jewel Tower, formed 
the angle bastion of the Roman Wall. The 
Roman city stood on the north bank of the 
river and occupied two plateaus, of which the 
site now occupied by St. Paul’s was one. In 
the names of the surrounding districts, such as 
Millwall, Blackwall, &c., might be traced the 
names of the walls which were built to confine 
the river to a more restricted area. The 
lecturer recalled that Fitz Stephen, writing in 
the time of Henry II about this Roman wall, 
said: ‘‘ Ye have before heard that the Wall of 
this City was all round about furnished with 
Towers and Bulwarks, in due distance every 
one from another; and also that the Thames, 
with his ebbing and flowing on the South Side, 
had subverted the said Wall and Towers 
thereof. Wherefore King William for the 
defence of This City in place most dangerous 
and open to The Enemy, having taken down 
the bulwark in the East part of the Wall from 
the Thames, built this Tower, now called The 
White Tower, and it hath since at divers times 
been enlarged with other buildings adjoining.” 

A slide was shown of Wren’s proposals to 
continue the open quaying of the river from the 
Tower to Blackfriars, which, if carried out as 
designed, would have been of more interest to 
the town-planner than to the antiquarian. 
But the only open quays of this scheme are at 
the Custom House and Fishmongers’ Hall Wharf. 

Many extracts from Pepys were recited and 
illustrated with valuable slides, recalling how 
on the night of the Great Fire the diarist, 
after being roused to note the great light in 
the heavens from the fire, with comfortable 
thoughts returned to bed; of how next day 
he hired him a barge and was engaged in 
saving his own and others’ effects; and of 
how he listened to “a good sermon of Mr. 
Gifford’s at our church ”’—St. Olaves—where 
he and his wife lie buried. 

In 1800 there was much congestion in the 
Port of London, of which we of the present would 
have a definite appreciation, and as consider- 
able loss was experienced from robbery, it was 
suggested that the Tower Moat should be 
converted into a dock and that warehouses 
should be built alongside. When the Duke of 
Wellington became Constable of the Tower 
he had the moat drained for sanitary reasons, 
the depth reduced and the surface graveiled, 
providing the present drill ground. 

Photographs of the old Companies’ halls were 
shown, including the Clothworkers’ Hall in 
Mincing-lane, and that of the White Bakers, 
concerning which latter it was noted that the 
penalty at that time for giving short weight 
was pillory. The offices of the East India 
Company and its docks hard by called forth 
the comment that such de-centralisation as 
that achieved in Tilbury Dock was a mistaken 
policy. The Royal Steps at which Henry VIII 
fretfully awaited the arrival of Anne Boleyn 
from Greenwich, and by which Royalty des- 
cended when embarking from the Tower, 
gave opportunity for the plea that passenger 
traffic should be resumed along this portion of 
the river. In many of the slides the threatened 
church of St. Dunstan’s, with its unique spire, 
stood out clearly “ appealing to us.” 
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A GeneERAl Meetine of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects was held at 9, Conduit-street, 
W. 1, on Monday last, Mr. WALTER CAVE (Vice- 
President) in the Chair. The minutes of the 
previous meeting were unanimously passed. 


War Memorial Competition. 


Me. ArtuuR Keen (Hon _ Secretary) 
announced the assessors’ award in the compe- 
tition of a war memorial to be erected on the 
premises of the Institute, which we give on 
p. 579. 

The Library of the R.I.B.A. 


Mr. Rupvotr Drrcks (R.1.B.A. Librarian) 
then read an exhaustive paper on the contents 
of the R.I.B.A. Library. Members of the Insti- 
tute, he said, had every reason to be proud of 
their library, not only because it was the finest 
collection of books and drawings possessed by 
any architectural society, but also on account of 
the personal] associations, past and present, con- 
nected with the formation of the collection. The 
Journal of the Institute (formerly the T'ransac- 
tions) now comprised sixty-eight volumes, and 
formed a valuable contribution to the architec- 
tural and archeological literature of the past 
eighty or ninety years—among the contributors 
were the names of practically every architec- 
tural author of distinction within the period in 
question. They also had eleven volumes (eight 
of text and three of illustrations of the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Architecture,” one of the most useful 
books of reference to the student that had ever 
been published. The contents of the Library 
covered pretty well the chronology of architec- 
tural literature from the time of the publication 
of Vitruvius (1486) to the present day, con- 
tained in some 19,000 volumes, over 3,000 pam- 
phlets, and many thousands of architectural 
drawings, photographs and engravings. 

The earliest and most important books were 
published in Italy; some years later France 
caught the impetus of the Italian Renaissance, 
and England, for the most part, until the 
eighteenth century, provided only a faint echo 
of the publications of France and Italy. The 
most important authors of architectural books 
in the early days were the most important archi- 
tects. There were scarcely any of the chief 
Italian architects of the Renaissance who did 
not write on architecture or seek some form of 
literary expression. As in all libraries, there were 
bibliographical gaps in the Institute Library, 
some serious, which it was hoped might be filled 
in time; but, taking the Library as a whole. its 
contents usually corresponded adequately to the 
bibliographical lists published in the various 
histories of architecture. The Library possessed 
perhaps the most complete collection in existence 
of the various editions of Vitruvius, who, as a 
writer, suggested an attitude and outlook 
towards the art of architecture which influenced 
all the early writers—Italian, French and 
English. The collection included copies of 
nearly all the first editions, many of them in 
their original bindings. A copy of the most im- 
portant work of Leone Battista Alberti, his 
“Opus praestantissimum de (Q lificatoria,” 
in ten books, was in the Institute Library in 
various editions. Alberti was the first of a line 


of distinguished Italian architects who wrote on 
architecture, the most celebrated of his suc- 
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cessors being Sebastian Serlio, Barozzi da Vig- 
nola, Vincenzo Scamozzi and Andrea Palladio, 
whose works in architecture and literature had a 
dominating influence on European architecture 
and architectural theory; the works of these 
authors, as well as many others of lesser promi- 
nence were adequately represented in the Insti- 
tute Library. The collection included a copy 
of the very rare volume in the five orders, by 
Serlio, published in Venice in 1537, and a quarto 
edition of 1619, which contained a note in the 
handwriting of Sir James Thornhill. 

The works of Vignola were represented in the 
Library by various Italian editions, which 
contain additional plates of doorways by 
Michel Angelo, while there were also various 
French editions. The Library possessed a 
copy of the first edition of Palladio’s ‘‘ Quattro 
Libri dell’ Architettura,’’ published in Venice 
in 1570, containing the autograph of Lord 
Burlington. The first edition of the books of 
Vicenzo Scamozzi, ‘‘ Discorsi sopra |’ Antichita 
di Roma,” with 40 copperplate engravings by 
Battista Pittoni, and another published 35 
years later, were on the Library shelves. In 
the Drummond Stewart collection of drawings 
they possessed original examples of the brilliant 
draughtsmanship of two members of the Galli 
Bibieni family—Ferdinand and Guiseppe. The 
17 volumes of the works of Piranesi in the 
Library included the famous Carceri volume, 
and formed a complete set of his engravings ; 
and there was also a letter from Piranesi to 
Robert Mylne. A recent gift to the Library 
by Mr. St. Clair Baddeley comprised 120 of the 
139 original drawings made in Genoa by Peter 
Paul Rubens. 

Architectural literature in France, after the 
invention of the printing press, followed much 
the same course as in Italy, but not until half 
a century later. The Library contained an 
extensive collection of the French authors 
from the time of De l’Orme to the present day, 
but the works of Jean Bullant, the first most 
typical architect of the French Renaissance, 
was not represented in the collection. Perhaps 
by mentioning that omission he might induce 
some lucky possessor to part with a copy. 
They had the 1648 edition of the complete 
works of De l’Orme, published at Rouen in 
1648. They had the first edition of the first 
volume of Du Cerceau’s “‘ Les plus Excellents 
Bastiments de France,” which provided an 
invaluable record of contemporary building in 
the 16th century, published in 1576, bound 
together with the 1607 edition of the second 
volume. The Institute possessed two copies 
of “‘ Le Grand Marot ”’ edition of the engravings 
of Jean Marot and his son Daniel, which had 
become very rare, one copy containing 220 
plates and the other 1&6 plates. The work 
of the two brothers Jean and Antoine Le 
Pautre was represented, and the collection of 
the Cabinet du Roi series of engravings was 
one of the most valuable possessions; this 
was especially interesting to architects on 
account of the engravings of the building of 
Versailles, the Louvre and the Invalides, by 
Le Pautre, Israel de Silvestre, J. Marot and 
other great engravers of the time. The Library 
was well stocked with French works of the 
19th century. 

On turning to English architectural literature, 
the same richness and abundance’ were not 
found as was the case with Italy and France. 
It might be assumed that the Institute Library 
contained a representative collection of the 
books of English architectural authors. including 
the first and only edition of a very rare book, 
“The First and Chiefe Groundes of Architec- 
ture,” by John Shute. There was also a copy 
of the 1725 edition of the only published work 
by Inigo Jones, called “The Most Notable 
Antiquity of Great Britain, vulgarly called 
Stone-Heng, on Salisbury Plain.” In_ this 
remarkable treatise, Inigo Jones arrived at the 
conclusion that “ this antient and stupendous 
pile must have been originally a Roman temple 
inscribed to Cielus, the senior of the heathen 
gods. and built after the Tuscan Order.” The 
Library also contained a facsimile of the sketch 
book which Inigo Jones used in Italy during his 
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second visit in 1614. They had numerous wks 
usually remarkable for their engravings, d: ing 
in a picturesque fashion with the buildin«s of 
other countries, of which one of the »ost 
valuable was Jacques le Roy’s “ Castles and 
Mansions of Brabant.” published in Amsterdam, 
with engravings by Wenceslaus Hollar. They 
also possessed the Interleaved Heirloom . ‘py 
of the “ Parentalia;” which remained in the 
possession of Sir Christopher Wren’s family 
until 1911, and a copy of the third edition of Sir 
Thomas Elvot’s “ The Boke named the Govern. 
our,’’ which bore on the title-page the autogra)hs 
of Sir Christopher Wren and his father. A few 
years ago the Society of Dilettanti presented 
to the Institute a set of plates engraved between 
1820 and 1840 by members of the Second 
Ionian Mission sent out by the Society in 1811, 
together with many original drawings. 

With regard to the works of contemporary 
authors, the Literature Standing Committee 
endeavour to keep the Library up-to-date, and 
in recent years a considerable collection of works 
on sculpture and the applied arts, heraldry and 
furniture had been formed, as well as scientific 
works dealing with construction. Apart from 
the publications of classic work, promoted by 
the Society of Dilettanti, the Library contained 
the original drawings of Robert Wood’s Ruins 
of Palmyra (1753), a note-book in which James 
Stuart made notes and sketches during a tour 
in Italy, as well as 18 water-colour drawings of 
buildings in Greece. 
Reveley’s MS. notes and criticisms on the 
architecture of Italy, whither he accompanied 
Sir Richard Worsley as draughtsman and 
architect. The diary of Sir Charles Barry in 
the Library contained notes and quick pencil 
sketches of a tour in the autumn of 1842 
depicting the Rhine castles and details of 
buildings at Nuremburg, and other places. 
There were also various books of accounts in 
connection with Greenwich Hospital, the Horse 
Guards and Somerset House. The oldest of 
these, relating to Greenwich Hospita!, included 
the contract prices for building the Hospital, 
and other documents associated with its erection 
in 1696. There were also three books of 
accounts, described by Mr. Wyatt Papworth 
as “‘ Manuscript Ledgers,” connected with the 
building of the Horse Guards (begun in 1750) 
and Somerset House (1776), which were instruc- 
tive as to the cause of erection of these buildings, 
the method of carrying on the works, the prices 
paid for works done by ‘‘ measure and value,” 
and the names of the tradesmen employed, 
covering the period from 1776 to 1796. 

“The paper was illustrated by several lantern 
slides showing title-pages, drawings, &c., from 
some of the more interesting works in the 
collection. 

Discussion. 


Dr. A. G. Cowxey (Librarian of the Bodleian 
Library, O<ford), in moving a vote of thanks to 
the author, congratulated the Institute on having 
such a library and such an excellent Librarian. 

Str Caarvtes Hercutes Reap (President, 
Society of Antiquaries and Keeper of British 
and Medisval Antiquities and Ethnography at 
the British Museum) in seconding the vote of 
thanks, said that during the past two years he 
had been trying to turn a building that was 1n- 
tended for a library into a museum. The gallery 
was amply provided with light, and columns (;3 ft. 
square) which he did not want, and a great many 
other things which were of no use for a museum 
gallery, but which would be admirable for a 
library. The requirements for a museum 
gallery were entirely different from the require- 
ments for a library, chiefly because in a library 
the books could be carried to the light for 
perusal, whereas in a museum the objects had to 
be kept in the one position. In the designing if 
museums he thought that sufficient considera- 
tion had not been given in this country '? 
the effect on the contents of the amount of 
light, the direction of the light, the quality of the 
light and the amount of shadow. He express 
the opinion that it would be well worth while fo" 
students of architecture to study the books 
fine woodcuts in which the Italian artists illus- 
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trated the title-pages in the most beautiful style 
of the time of the middle Renaissance. 

Mr. Wirttram Woopwarp said he hoped the 
funds of the Institute would be sufficient to 
permit of the publication of a catalogue of the 
contents of the library. 

Mr. H. H. Stars am said it was important that 
more adequate accommodation should be pro- 
vided for the books, and he would like to know 
whether the collection was sufficiently safe from 
fire. It was a matter for the immediate con- 
sideration of the Council that the accommoda- 
tion should be extended, and that the books 
should be placed in a fire-resisting building. 

Mr. C. Ff. A. Voysery said that in listening to 
the paper he could not get away from the idea 
that the account of the library was also an 
account of the badness of modern architecture. 
Architecture to-day was so terrible, and the 
reason for it was that they had such excellent 
librarians collecting wonderful material that 
architects had no business with at all. He really 
thought that the best architecture the world had 
ever seen had grown out of the complete under- 
standing of modern requirements and conditions. 
He was quite sure that he was alone in his 
opinions, but he thought the more architects 
were interested in the past the less they under- 
stood and appreciated the present. 

Mr. H. M. Frercuer said he thought it had 
been borne upon the members of the Literature 
Standing Committee that the housing of the 
library was inadequate. 

Mr. W. H. Warp said it would be a most 
valuable result of the paper if the Council were 
brought to take a serious interest in the Library 
and its accommodation and its proper preserva- 
tion from fire. 

Mr. Ep. WarrEN said he took a different view 
from Mr. Voysey of the use of the Library, and 
trusted it would always be full of students. 

Ma.sor H. Corterre said that the Library was 
certainly a great asset, but the real literature of 
architecture was in buildings themselves. 

Mr. H. Jones (Libraries Association) con- 
gratulated the Institute on the possession of a 
Library, the value of which he had not previously 
realised, 

The CHatRMAN said the Council was consider- 
ing the accommodation and safety of the 
Library. 

Mr. Drrcks, in a brief reply, said for years 
past the accommodation for books and drawings 
had been overcrowded. 








NOTES ON EXHIBITIONS. 
Royal Institute of Oil Painters. 


For those to whom pictures should supply 
definite charm of colour there will be some 
genuine pleasure to be gained at the R.O.I. 
‘rhe large gallery is well hung, and contains a 
good deal which seems to have been worth 
doing. ‘he place of honour is occupied by Sir 
John Lavery’s “ Mother and Child” (306), a 
charming low-toned picture, on which the whole 
area of canvas leads up and gives value to the 
comely face ; though so small a space is occupied 
by the head of the mother, there is no part of the 
picture which can be spared. ‘ihe quiet, easy 
charm of the whole with its harmonious colour- 
ing promises enduring delight. Amongst other 
portraits are a finely-painted head of Captain T. 
Gekine, by Kayunori Ishobaski, R.O.I., and a 
striking three-quarter length of Edward Archer, 
Esq., by R. G. Eves, a portrait (201) by St. 
George Hare ; portrait of a Veteran (338), by 
George J. Coates ; Lieut.-General Sir Ed. Bulfin, 
by John St. Helier Lander ; a curiously illumined 
Miss Glasby (177), by Fred Geist ; an able ren- 
dering of Her Excellency Mme. Sze (187), by 
Dorothea Laudau da Fano ; a telling portrait of 
C. T. H. Leslie, Esq., by R. G. Eves; a fine, 
richly-toned panel of Ali ben Amor ben M’rad, 
by Glyn Philpot ; and a pleasant] 7-toned picture 
of Miss Maud Woodworth, by John St. Helier 
Lander. ‘There are quite a number of con- 
spicuously successful pictures of light and 
colour, such as the charmingly decorative 
small picture of “‘ T'wilight—Marseilles ” (227), 
by Terrick Williams, in which one notes a subtle 
interweaving of yellows and blues. ‘The same 
artist’s “Golden Morning ” (299) would be a 
delightful note of colour on one’s wal]. “‘ Wharfe- 
side ” (289), by H. Davis Richter, shows how a 
hive of industry may be presented as a glow of 
rich colour decoration. In “‘ Winter’s Message 
—Belgium ” (302) we have again that pleasant 
tone of delicate mellow colour which the artist, 
Frank Spenlowe-Spenlowe, seldom denies us. 
“The Golden Autumn ” (308) is a passage of 
dusky gold which Moffat Lindner has done in a 
perfect decorative fashion, and which ought to 
be realised in glass, inlaid wood and per haps in 
mosaic. Why do not things of this kind get 
into the hands of our craftsmen to render for us 
in lasting materials ? We cannot even note all 
that interests us in an exhibition which seems 
quite above the average. The powerful 
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Students’ Work, School of Architecture, Liverpool University. 


Design for a National Theatre : Section. 





By Mr. W. ELswortu. 
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“ Quarry” (329), by F. W. 8S. Le Maistre ; 
“Cader Idris ” (327), by Leonard Richmond ; 
the fine “‘ Nocturne ” (202) by Frank Spenlowe- 
Spenlowe ; the charming picture of “ Winter 
Palace—-Peking ” (244), by P. A. Stayner ; an 
impressive picture of “ Lancaster ’’ (252), by 
Alfonso ‘oft ; “San Giorgio ” (96), by Graham 
Petrie ; “Sark” (5), by kK. Reginald Frampton, 
are only some amongst the unusual number of 
noticeable works. Reverting again to the sug- 
gestiveness of pictures for permanent decorative 
uses, we cannot help thinking that such subjects 
as “The Road to Barmouth,” by Otway 
McCannell (44) should be impounded by archi- 
tects or decorators for translation in coloured 
glazing. Of remarkable and even brilliant work 
we should note the “ 'lapage Nocturne ”’ (143), 
by Walter Bayes, and what looks like a very 
rapid sketch in oils, “* ‘The Harlech Castle ” (135), 
by Leonard Richmond. 


The French Gallery. 


The late Van Ingen was amongst the most 
gifted of modern Dutch painters, and it is 
a pleasure to have so good a collection of his 
works as are now on view at the French Gallery 
in Pall Mall. He possessed a rare intuitive 
gift for the production of those landscapes in 
which cattle occupy so perfect a place and 
relation. There is an individuality of treat- 
ment in the painter’s work which is doubtless 
to be accounted for, in part, to his retired life 
and absorption not only in one theme but one 
place, for it is said he was never more than 
one day away from home. In realisation of 
effective lighting he hardly ever failed, though 
in his colour we find a somewhat monotonous 
repetition of cold greens. Some charming 
small landscapes and pencil drawings are 
included in the exhibition, which is the first 
of his collected works to be seen here. These 
all make delightful pictures. 
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Proposed New Hospital at Bath. 


A scheme is on foot for the purchase of a 
site at Combe Park for the erection of a hospital 
for paying patients. It is proposed that 
the hospital shall contain 100 beds in small 
wards and private rooms, and a maternity 
home with 40 beds. The total cost is estimated 
at £150,000, and it is intended eventually to 
transfer the Royal United Hospital to the site. 


(See p. 576). 
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Preservation of Ancient Buildings. 


Mr. J. Witson Paterson, M.B.E., A.R.1.B.A., 
of H.M. Office of Works, lectured on ‘‘ The 
Preservation of Ancient Monuments and 
Historic Buildings’? to the members of the 
Glasgow Institute of Architects at a recent 
meeting in the Institute’s rooms. Mr. Paterson 
explained the functions of the various official 
departments connected with ancient buildings 
and proceeded to say that the preservation of 
ancient monuments was not a case of mere 
pointing. The problems encountered were 
many and various, and called for a considerable 
amount of skill and ingenuity. This was 
evident from the various natures of the monu- 
ments themselves. These causes might be classed 
under three heads: namely, intentional damage, 
structural weakness, and effect of weather and 
time—and for each a different remedy was 
necessary. 

The lecturer took the chambered mound of 
Maeshowe in the Orkneys as his first illus- 
tration. The central chamber was entered 
by a passage 54 ft. long by 4 ft. 4 in. 
high, while on the other three sides were 
small burial chambers, the entrances to which 
were sealed with large stones. The chamber 
was excavated in 1861, and at that date the 
roof had fallen in. At a later period a brick 
vault had been built over the opening and the 
top of the mound restored. The water- 
proofing of this vault in asphalte was carried 
out by the Office of Works, and provision was 
made for ventilation, but the impervious nature 
of the stone of which the chamber was built 
caused a great deal of condensation in damp 
and misty weather. The stone, however, did 
not appear to be suffering from damp, while 
on the outer banks encircling the mound the 
turf had been made good where necessary and 
was well pinned down with mesh wire netting. 

The lecturer also referred to Affleck Castle, 
which he described as illustrating what he 
would call a simple pointing job. The building 
had suffered from the effects of time and 
weather, and the ravages of ivy roots, 
one of the most destructive agents to old 
buildings; although in places ivy was beautiful 
it should not be tolerated on valuable works. 
Once the surface of the mortar was broken there 
became a ledge for water to lodge on, the rain 
was driven in and disintegration commenced ; 
gradually dust and vegetation settled in the 
crevices, and eventually the wall was weakened. 
In the case of Affleck Castle an attempt had been 
made to point the building, but the white 
cement pointing was, to say the least, inartistic, 
and was found to be only a skin when trial holes 
were cut through, no attempt having been 
made to clean out the dirt or decayed moisture 
or to grout up the fractures. Even this class 
of pointing might for a period diminish the 
rate of progress of the disintegration so long 
as the surface remained sound, but as soon 
as the surface became cracked—which it was 
very likely to do through being of such little 
body—or should the stone weather behind 
it, the rain was conducted into the heart of the 
wall and disintegration proceeded even more 
rapidly and was undetected. 

Investigation into the use and properties of 
lime had to a large extent been neglected, 
and all energy in this respect had been devoted 
to the perfecting of Portland cement. It was 
hoped that when further results of the re- 
searches by the Research Department were 
completed they would be of interest and some 
practical use, especially as it was becoming 
more widely known that Portland cement had 
a deleterious action on stone. Cement pointing 
was to be avoided because of its colour and 
its hard inelastic nature, and therefore its 
greater tendency to crack away from the sides 
of the joint when set. On wall tops and 
horizontal ledges, however, it must generally 
be used, as lime mortar in such places was 
liable to get soaked with rain and, in conse- 
quence, broke up in frosty weather. The 
knowledge gained from the examination of 


these old mortars impressed the necessity for 
the use of clear, sharp, angular sand, and the 
grading of coarse sand with the fine. The 
Department made a special point of the sand, 
and of the thorough washing of the sand 
where there was the slightest suspicion of the 
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Severe frost following a period of driving rain 
would affect pointing that had been executed 
for some considerable time. The effect of 
even severe frost, however, was only to strip 
the face of the pointing in most cases to a 
depth of a quarter of an inch; and the soft 
mortar behind appeared to set again after the 
cessation of frost. The adhesion between 
Arden lime mortar and the stone was excellent, 


War Memorial at St, Sampson’s Church, Cricklade. 
By Mr. H. CHaDWicK WINDLEY, M.A. 
| This memorial consists of oak panelling with crucifix on the centre panel and a desk 
below on which it is ultimately intended to place a Roll of Honour engrossed on 
vellum bound in oak. The memorial has been placed in a recess in the tower wall.] 


presence of any loamy or clayey matter. The 
ratio of sand and Jime would depend on the 
nature of the sand, and a coarser grain sand 
required more lime. The only safe way was 
by experimental tests with the actual sand. 
Generally speaking, with the class of sand in 
use by the Ancient Monuments and Historic 
Buildings Branch the amount of lime would 
be high compared with ordinary building 
operations, and varied, say, from twice the 
quantity of sand to equal quantities of both. 
The high percentage of lime had been found to 
be really more economical than a lower per- 
centage, owing to the waste of mortar resulting 
from its shortness when made with less lime. 
The gauging should be in small quantities, 
about a pailful at a time, the greatest care 
being taken that none of the mortar was used 
after the initial set had begun. In England, 
blue lias lime was used, and in Wales Aberthaw 
lime. The latter, however, was variable in 
quality, and the rain washed out the lime to 
a greater extent than in blue lias, and thus 
stained the masonry. Lime mortar was com- 
paratively slow setting, but if mixed and used 
as described it would attain a hardness equal 
to cement, and appeared to become harder 
with time. 
had been pointed (and assuming it to have 
been done on a cement backing or tamping), if 
a joint was cut out it was often difficult to 
detect where the lime finished and the cement 
began. Mortar used for pointing walls of 
hard impervious stone (such as whinstone) 
required spraying with water in dry sunny 
weather. That was due to the fact that the 
lime required a certain amount of moisture 
while setting, and the porous stones absorbed 
the water when joints were washed out and 
imparted it again to the mortar. If the pointing 
was not sprayed or protected from exposure 
to a baking sun the lime dried without setting, 
and could be rubbed out as powder. The 
action of frost depended upon its severity, and 
the greenness of the pointing and its dampness 


In a few months after the joint 


Pointing on this class of work had not only 
to be sound and permanent but it must sot 
be conspicuous or out of harmony with its 
setting. One could not help regretting that 
so many architects used cement mortar blacked 
with soot or ashes for pointing old work, and 
the result was that the spectator—instead of 
having his attention drawn to the colour and 
beauty of the original work—saw an objection- 
able network of black lines. It had been found 
that the most inconspicuous method of pointing 
was to use a good coloured sand nicely graded 
for the size of the joint, and, when the mortar 
was partially set, to wash off with a brush the 
lime skin or fatty matter, and throw up the 
grit. That had a most pleasing effect, but it 
added considerably to the cost. The mortar 
was kept slightly back from the face of the 
stone, not smeared over it, the object, apart 
from esthetic reasons, being to prevent ledges 
being formed where water could collect when 
the stone weathered. In some of the Depart- 
ment’s early work the pointing was recessed 
too far, and the present practice was only to 
recess slightly unless the stone was one which 
weathered rapidly. He had personally seen 
on some of their work (after five years) that 
the stone had weathered best quite one-sixteenth 
beyond the face of the mortar. Su®@h stone 
decay was the most difficult problem the 
Department was up against, and one which 
it had tackled almost from its inception. Dr. 
A. P. Laurie (the Principal of the Heriot-Watt 
College at Edinburgh) had been engaged by 
the Department on research work in this 
connection for a number of years, and although 
he had discovered a number of facts leading 
in the right direction it could not be said that 
the question -was as yet fully solved. Dr 
Laurie (in the course of an interesting articie 
in The Builder for October 15 last) stated that 
the main difficulty was to obtain a solution which 
would penetrate the stone, and when penetra- 
tion had occurred would cement the particles 
throughout the whole depth of the penetration. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Chapel at Guildford, Western Australia. 


The chapel is situated in the school grounds 
at Guildford, eight miles from Perth. The 
building was commenced early in 1912 and 
completed in 1914. It is built of Donnybrook 
stone, a sandstone quarried in the south- 
west of the State some 200 miles from Guildford. 
The roofing is in red, sand-faced, hand-made 
tiles, which were sent out from this country. 
The paving, white and black marble, was also 
sent from here. The internal fittings are of 
English oak, and were made by Messrs. Bridge- 
man & Sons, of Lichfield. The stained glass for 
the east window and the decoration to the 
reredos were executed by Mr. J. C. Bewsey, 
of 76, Abbey-road, N.W. In the latter, on the 
one side are depicted scenes from the life of 
St. George, and on the other scenes from the 
life of Our Lady, the chapel being dedicated 
to SS. Mary and George. The builders were 
Messrs. J. J. Jarvis & Sons, of London. The 
metal work and electric fittings and lectern 
(which is of metal) were made by Messrs. W. B. 
Reynolds, Ltd., of 7b, Old Town, Clapham. 
The lectern carries the chapel Bible which was 
— to the school by His Majesty the 

ing. 

The total cost of the whole work was approxi- 
mately £50,000, which was borne by the donor, 
Mr. Cecil Oliverson. The architect is Mr. 
Walter Tapper, F.R.I.B.A., Melina-place, St. 
John’s Wood, N.W. 
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Treatment-of a Railway Arch. 


This is a small pocket arch forming an 
addition to 174, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
The vault ribs are of alabaster with Arni Alto 
blocks with black and statuary marble connec- 
ting them, the narrow space between being 
filled in with gold mosaic in which marble 
bull’s-eyes of red, white and blue are introduced 
at intervals ; this marble work has been carried 
out by the Art Pavement Co. The remaining 
surface of the vault is of vitreous mosaic of a 
heliotrope tint with margins of cream and 
bands of black and white filled in with gold. 
Bas-reliefs (by Mr. Henry Poole, A.R.A.) are 
introduced in the mosaic as illustrations to 
some of the electro and gilded quotations on 
the frieze. Each bay is enriched by circles of 
modelled plaster in blue and gold by Mr. A. T. 
Bradford, of Borough-road, the centre portion 
being of gold mosaic arranged fan-wise, the 
centre bay having a black-and-white star. Mr. 
Jesse Rust, of Battersea, is responsible for this 
mosaic. The cornice with carved blocks inserted 
(also by Mr. Bradford) and the frieze (with lapis 
lazuli and brown onyx inlays) is of pavanazzo, 
the pilasters of Greek cipollino with carved caps 
(by Mr. Bradford) of statuary marble, bases of 
various tints, plinth of cork red and skirting of 
Napoleon, while the filling is of light sienna 
with narrow bands of Swiss cipollino. Mirrors 
with oak frames, wax polished, form the panels 
between pilasters, and others are also placed 
in positions where indicated. The small 
feature in the alcove is carried out in marble 
of various tints, and gold mosaic panels with 
black-and-white marble borders are formed in 
the soffit and the caps, all varying, and carved 
by Mr. Nathaniel Hitch, of Kennington, who 
also carved the oak bracket supporting the 
clock. Mirrors in lead glazing fixed in bronze 
frames as a mock window have been carried 
out by Messrs. Weldon & Co., of Croydon. 
The long panel at the frieze is in copper, onyx, 
marbles of various colours and enamels, corres- 
ponding with one previously fixed, and these, 
together with another subject placed over the 
fireplace, are the work of Mr. Frederick Callcott, 
of Golders Green. Decorative panels of a 


similar description will be introduced in positions 
shown, and the two at either end of the vault 
will be surrounded by oak gilded frames and 
have bronze imps placed on each side represent- 
ing Drama, Art, Literature and Music, and these 
are in preparation by Mr. Henry Poole, A.R.A. 
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The builders’ work has been carried out by Messrs 
T. Rider & Sons, of Union-street, §.E., and the 
electrical installation by Messrs. Marryat & 
Place, of Hatton Garden, E.C. ; Messrs, Fenning 
& Co., of Hammersmith, have carried out the 
marble and mosaic work to the three openings 
and the feature in the alcove; and Messrs. 
Farmer & Brindley, of Westminster, the re- 
maining marble work. Mr. H. Fuller-Clark, of 
Anerley, is the architect. 





Potter’s Bar War Memorial. 

This memorial stands on the corner of where 
the Great North Road to Hatfield meets the 
road to Northaw. On a mound covered with 
berberry bushes, 3 ft. 6 in. from the monument, 
is a Yorkstone“pathfall round, so that those 
who wish can stand and read the names that are 
inscribed on three sides. The whole is of 
Portland stone up to the black marble abacus 
and the cross is bronze gilded. Mr. ©. F. A. 
Voysey is the architect. 


ee 
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MEETINGS. 


Monpay, November 22. 
Architectural Association.—Major H. Barnes, 
M.P., on “ Architecture in the New World.” 
At 34-35, Bedford-square, W.C.1. 7 p.m. 
Also exhibition of drawings by the late Alick 
Horsnell. 





TuEspay, November 23. 

Liverpool Architectural Society.—Prof. Reilly 
on “Character in Modern Architecture.” At 
13, Harrington-street, Liverpool. 6 p.m. 

L.C.C. School of Arts and Crafts.—Mr. W. H. 
Ansell on “Fittings and Fitments.” At 
Southampton-row. 5.30 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY, November 22. 
British Museum Lectures on Ancient Archi- 


tecture—Sir Banister Fletcher, F.R.1.B.A., 
on ‘*The Parthenon.” At British Museum. 
4.30 p.m. 


Tuurspay, November 25. 

Builders’ Benevolent Institution. — Annual 
dinner. At Victoria Hotel, Charing Cross. 
6.30 p.m. 

Institution of Municipal and County Engineers. 
—Visit to Margam. Meet at Municipal Buildings, 
Aberavon. 1] a.m. 

Concrete Institute.—Presidential address by 
Mr. E. F. Etchells. At 296, Vauxhall Bridge- 
road. 7.30 p.m. 





Treatment of a Railway Arch. Mr. H. FULLER-CLARK, Architect. 
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Design for a National Theatre (Plan): By Mr. W. ELSWORTH. 


Students’ Work, School of Architecture, Liverpool University. 
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ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 





ANGLO-FRENCH JOINT 


A DELEGATION consisting of the following 
members of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and representatives of the schools 
of architecture in Great Britain, Messrs. John W. 
Simpson, President R.I1.B.A., Membre Corre- 
spondent de l'Institut de France ; Paul Water- 
house, M.A., F.S.4., F.R.1.B.A. (Chairman), 
and W. G. Newton, M.A., A.R.I.B.4., Hon. 
Secretary, Board of Architectural Education ; 
Mr. H. M. Robertson, 8.A.D.G., Principal of 
the Architectural Association School of Archi- 
tecture; Prof. C. H. Reilly, M.A., F.R.1.B.A., 
Director of the Liverpool University School of 
Architecture; Prof. Patrick Abercrombie, 
Professor of Civic Design at the University of 
Liverpool; Mr, Arthur Davis, F.R.I.B.A., 
founder of the London Ateliers; Mr. Alexander 
N. Paterson, M.A., A.R.S.A., F.R.LB.A., 
President, Institute of Scottish Architects ; 
and Lieut.-Col. H. P. Cart de Lafontaine, O.B.E., 
A.R.I.B.A., Membre Correspondent, 8.A.D.G., 
Hon. Sec., British Conference Committee, pro- 
ceeded to Paris, on the 11th inst.,on the invitation 
of the Société des Architects Diplomés, to attend 
a joint conference on the problem of archi- 
tectural education. The first meeting took 
place in the Salle de Construction at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, at 2 p.m., on Friday, 
November 12. Monsieur Paul Léon, Director of 
the National School of the Fine Arts, welcomed 
the British delegates, and expressed his appre- 
ciation of the initiative of the R.I.B.A. and the 
S.A.D.G. in organising the meeting and resum- 
ing the friendly relations which had united the 
artists of England and France at similar 
meetings in 1913 and 1914. 

The following papers were then read :— 
Monsieur Jules Godefroy, architecte du Gou- 
vernement, and member of the Board of 
Education of the Beaux-Arts National School, 
on “ The Training of the Architectin France” ; 
Monsieur Arnaud, Professor of Construction at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, on “* The Construc- 
tional and Scientific Training Programme of 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts” ; and Mr. John W. 
Simpson on “The Relations between French 
and British Architects.” 

We hope to give the above papers in our 
next issue. 


ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Mr. Paut Wareruovuse read the following 
paper on “ Architectural Education in Great 
Britain ” :— 

I leave to my English colleagues the task of 
giving a detailed account of our educational 
system, reserving for myself an attempt to 
portray in the course of a few minutes the past 
history which has led up to our present position, 
and the hopes for the future to which that 
position gives rise. ‘There is always a danger 
that one may not see the wood for the trees ; 
that is why I confine myself to the wood, 
leaving the trees—which are the essential 
elements of the situation—to others, and I 
am aware of the rashness of attempting to deal 
with so large a subject in so small a way. Our 
French colleagues may rest assured that in 
thus coming before them with information 
about our English affairs we are not posing as 
instructors. Heaven forbid! We are only, 
like them but perhaps with greater reason, 
searchers after the solution of a problem which 
concerns us on both sides of the Channel. 

Here in brief is our history. Up to the 
middle of the nineteenth century pupilage was 
the only way to the profession. Armed with 
his father’s money, the would-be architect 
tapped, so to speak, at the door of one of the 
great ones (would that they always had been 
great ones!), and when once the young man 
was admitted, the process was simply one of 
‘wait and see.” In any case the master got 
his fee—in most cases, or at least in many, 
the pupil got his brass plate and was recognised 
as a professional man. Far be it from me to 
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say that pupilage had not its good points. It 
certainly had.them, but it had also its defects. 
We owe it to the Royal Institute of British 
Architects that these defects—these dangers— 
were not overlooked. The Council saw that 
even if the door to the profession was not an 
absolutely open door it was a door without a 
key; and the first-fruits of their efforts to 
provide a key were, so to speak, the now 
almost forgotten Voluntary Examinations which 
besides merely passing (and ploughing), awarded 
“ distinction ” to those who reached a certain 
standard. In spite of the natural disgust 
which mankind feels towards examinations, the 
“ Voluntary” was a moderate success: and 
though its “‘ plough ” was no bar to the Associate- 
ship (if indeed people were ploughed) it is at 
least a fact that those who in the year ’63 
successfully underwent the test were the first 
English architects who could claim that their 
entrance into the profession had some qualify- 
ing stamp. After all, the great value of the 
Voluntary was that it was the “thin edge of 
the wedge.” The wedge began to make itself 
felt in 1882, when the Obligatory Examination 
came into force. The Institute had taken the 
step of deciding that the ‘“‘ Obligatory” was 
the sole way of entrance to the Associateship. 
At that time and by that decision the die was 
cast, and we know what came with the casting 
of the die. Architectural education thereupon 
became systematised. I am quite aware that 
architectural classes already existed in our 
colleges, that there were even professors of 
architecture, and that the School of the Royal. 
Academy had already rejoiced the hearts of 
its creators. But it is true, incontestably 
true, that from that day the system of instruc- 
tion in architecture became unified—too much 
unified, some will say; but are they fair? 

What was at that time the obvious duty of 
the Institute as head of the profession? It was, 
as no one dare deny, to establish a standard— 
not a standard of excellence—for examinations 
can never ascend to the High Heaven of Art— 
but a standard of insufficiency, of ignorance if 
you like (for ignorance and knowledge are but 
relative terms), below which the entrance 
should be definitely barred. And so it was 
that education became standardised and 
stabilised, and passed out of the hands of the 
former architect-masters. Pupilage, as anyone 
could have foreseen, was doomed and almost 
dead; and it is to the honour of those leaders 
of the profession who thus lost their gains that 
they were the leaders of the movement that 
destroyed the system. Let us at the same 
time shed a tear over pupilage. The contact 
with the realities of architecture afforded by 
a good office gave the student something which 
he is at least in danger of losing under a 
scholastic and academic system. But the 
faults of pupilage outweighed its merits, and 
the architects of the past generation were wise 
as well as generous when they killed the goose 
that laid those golden eggs. 

A word about crammers. Crammers or 
coaches sprang into birth with the advent of the 
Obligatory Examination and naturally had to 
meet the suggestion that they stuffed their 
pupils with tabloid architecture which was to be 
discharged undigested on the day of the exami- 
nation. One can only speak from experience, 
and I can only say of the instructor who 
crammed me that he was a first-rate teacher and 
that he helped me to collect certain facts which 
have always been of use or of pleasure to me in 
my career as an architect. In any case, when 
people speak of crammers as an evil I am always 
inclined to answer that noxious crammers are, 
if they exist and prosper, a direct result of a bad 
examination system. If our examination, with 
its written and oral tests, cannot distinguish 
crammed knowledge from honest work, the 
fault lies with the examiners. 

To return to history. Schools were started, 
schools flourished and schools grew. This 
establishment and growth prospered even more 
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when the old Obligatory Examination gave way 
to our present three-fold system of progressive 
tests. This, as you know, took place in 18387, 
and there is no need for me to enter here int» a 
description of those three examinations, the 
Preliminary, the Intermediate and the Final. 
The particulars which will be given by ny 
English colleagues of the curriculum in the 
schools will make this plain and clear. 

What I must allude to is the advent of the 
system of recognition. By a happy accident of 
language the French word for recognition means 
also gratitude, and if our French friends are !ed 
into thinking that by recognition we imply 
gratitude to the schools they will not be far 
wrong. It was in gratitude to these schools, 
which had reached a certain level of teaching, 
that the Institute granted them the privilege of 
exempting their pupils from our Intermediate 
Examination. The Institute, as we know, holds 
the reins as regards this exemption, retaining 
the power, through its external examiners, of 
withholding exemption from any particular 
pupils—or indeed from the whole school if the 
standard is not maintained. And as we know, 
there has arisen in quite recent days a most 
interesting development of the system of recog- 
nition—the granting to certain schools of 
advanced curriculum exemption under well- 
defined conditions from the Final Examination 
itself, or at least from a very large part of it. 

I hope that from what I have said our French 
friends will have gathered some idea of the 
relationship between our Board of Education 
and the schools of the country. It is a relation- 
ship of confidence, of friendship, of encourage- 
ment and of control. I hope also that they will 
have gathered some notion of our hopes for the 
future—a future which is sure to be full of 
developments. France will assuredly share 
with us our desire for an energetic growth 
fostered under a rule of liberty, always spreading 
but always under the limits of a reasonable 
control. The control of this central power of 
ours can never be other than kindly, for it is 
the control of a mother hand, and the mother is 
proud of her children. She is proud of their 
birth, proud of their growth, and even proud of 
their sometimes clamorous cries for greater 
freedom. Is there not something significant in 
the change of title which our Board once under- 
went? The Board of Examiners became, you 
know, the Board of Architectural Education. 
The change certainly synchronised with a 
change of personnel which was enough to justify 
the alteration of appellation; but it has a 
wider significance. It proclaims to all the 
world what, after all, we all knew—that exami- 
nation is only a humble tool in the hand of 
education. What we all seek after is the well- 
instructed architect. He is the aim. The way 
to get him is by Education, and Examination— 
which in itself is worth nothing—becomes as the 
gauge of Education, as its stimulus, its encou- 
ragement and its test, a thing of value, a thing 
which is itself capable of infinite improvement, 
refinement, and—in some cases—of wise 
suppression. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SCHOOLS. 


Mr. Howarp ROBERTSON read the following 
paper on the “ Architectural Association Day 
Schools ”’ :— 

In order properly to appreciate the educa- 
tional scheme adopted by any particular 
architectural school in England at the present 
time, it is necessary to understand the conditions 
pertaining in the architectural profession 
during the years preceding the war. It must 
be confessed that architectural. education 1s 
still in a comparatively elementary staxe, 
and this results largely from the fact that up 
till a few years ago architectural schooling a5 
such was practically non-existent, and when 't 
did exist it was not based on any organised plan 
but depended largely on the personality of the 
school principals and their staffs. In the place 
of the schools was found the system of pupilag’, 
where the would-be student was articled to a" 
architectural practitioner for a term of yeat-, 
and sought his education at the hands of on 
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or two architects who gave more or less instruc- 
tio according to individual circumstances, 
Due to this system, the architectural training 
received varied from good to bad, there being 
no criterion or standard other than individual 
taste, and no tradition beyond that of the 
articular office which received the pupils. 
The element of competition was absent, and, 
consequently, there was no incentive or 
necessity for giving each pupil the best possible 
training for his money. : 

The Architectural Association Schools have 
developed since 1901, during the period when 
pupilage was in vogue and during the present 
epoch when the system is practically abandoned. 
It has, therefore, had to cope with the different 
conditions, and this has resulted in changes 
of method and a rather startling present-day 
growth. In addition to basic changes taking 
place in the system by which a student prepares 
for his ultimate professional work, there have 
been parallel developments as regards the 
professional societies and their Board of Archi- 
tectural Education. These have been largely 
due to the strongly marked desire for a proper 
school training which would bring with it certifi- 
cates of competency replacing the graded exami- 
nationsin vogue during the ‘‘ pupilage ”’ period. 
The Architectural Association Schools have 
provided for this requirement by extending 
their course of studies so as to ensure a sound 
theoretical training, aiming at a standard 
rather higher than would be strictly necessary 
for the passing of the professional examinations. 
To secure this result, and so fit its students to 
become trained architects and potential wage- 
earners, is the aim of the School during its 
graduate and post-graduate courses, which, 
if fully followed, occupy a period of five school 

ears. 

. It is realised that a good general education 
is @ first requirement, and the School entrance 
examination is of such a standard as to ensure 
that the students have this, and that conse- 
quently they are entitled to exemption from the 
preliminary examination of the Board of Archi- 
tectural Education. After admission to the 
School, the students enter the graduate course 
of three years, the first two of which are in the 
elementary and the third year in the advanced 
School. Successfuljfulfilment of the three years’ 
tests entitles students to exemption from the 
“ Intermediate Examinations,”’ and the diploma 
granted at the termination of the further two 
years of post-graduate work brings with it 
exemption from the Final Examination of the 
Board of Architectural Education. 

The work carried out in each of the five years 
has been systematized so as to be carefully 
graduated and to arrange to give the best 
possible results for the average students, and not 
with the idea of forcing and obtaining startling 
results from a favoured few. It is possible 
briefly to capitulate the various years and the 
work done in each. 

The first year students study the elements of 
buildings both in their architecture and construc- 
tion, They receive explanations of the raison 
@étre of each element, these being synchronised 
with historical lectures showing the application 
of first principles. Geometry, perspective, free- 
hand, sciography and colour values, &c., are 
taught progressively, but pure design is only 
studied su ‘ficiently to form a basis for construc- 
tion. The lessons learned in technique and theory 
are finally applied during each of the three 
terms in the execution of classic detail such as 
the Orders, 

_ In the second year the students specialise 
mM portions of the practical and theoretical 
instructiun given. More complex details of 
— ion are studied and architectural 
€sign progresses based on historical periods 
mg first, compositions based on elements of 
fine sa examples of the principal periods, and 
styl Y, original designs inspired by historical 
a. C /urses of lectures on history, decora- 
a Construction, and the theory of design 
nunue throughout all the years in the graduate 
course, and are synchronised with the practical 
Work in the studios, while freehand and drawing 

ame, of course, also studied, 
he third year allows increased scope for 








design, there being no restriction to periods or 
styles, and construction is more advanced, 
working drawings being prepared with ‘the 
design subjects as a basis. Twelve - hour 
studies in design are frequent, and the teaching 
of composition in mass and detail occupies a 
proportionately larger time than in the second 
year. Design and construction are taken as 
one subject and not dissociated, and every 
effort is made to fit students for the commence- 
ment of outside work in architects’ offices which 
will follow during the post-graduate course. 
A strong feature of the English architectural 
student has always been his attention to meas- 
ured work and outdoor sketching, and every 
encouragement is given for the prosecution of 
these during the holidays. 

In the fourth and fifth years, forming the 
post-graduate courses, the curriculum is arranged 
to provide further training to an enhanced 
standard and incidentally to satisfy the Board 
of Architectural Education. The time spent 
is almost evenly divided between advanced 
design and construction, with the addition in 
the fifth year of special subjects, such as 
“ Decoration” or “Town Planning.” It is 
also required that the students’ show proof of 
at least six months’ experience in practical 
building work either during or after thes? 
years, before the final diploma is granted. In 
addition to the five years’ day course described, 
the Association provides an evening atelier 
for design and life drawing, to furnish proper 
educational facilities for. those unable to attend 
the day school. 

An interesting feature of the Schools is the 
increasing number of female students, there 
being at present 27 out of a general total of 
over 200 in the day schools. A word must be 
said regarding the spirit animating the staff in 
the teaching of design. In Enyland there is 
no architectural teaching tradition as in France, 
and this has resulted in the past in a lack of 
sequence in. method, but has given scope for 
the formation of a new teaching tradition which 
adapts the best methods of sister schools, 
however modified to suit the English tempera- 
ment and English architectural needs. In 
the Association Schools acknowledgment is 
made to France for the training given in theory 
of design and composition ; and from America 
much has been learned regarding the general 
organisation of the educational scheme. The 
School aims, however, at forming future archi- 
tects who will have at their command a thorough 
theoretical and technical equipment to be used 
not necessarily for the furtherance of one 
particular style or manner in architectural 
design, but rather as a basis for the satisfactory 
solution of the ever-changing problems con- 
fronting the architects of to-day and of the 
future. 


THE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, LIVER- 
POOL UNIVERSITY. 

ProFEssor Patrick ABERCROMBIE read the 
following paper, by Pror. C. H. Remy, entitled 
“A Statement on behalf of the School of 
Architecture of the University of Liverpool.” 
The statement was approved by the Board of 
Studies of Architecture and Civic Design, and 
was signed by Prof. C. H. Reilly, Mr. Lionel 
B. Budden (Lecturer in Theory of Architecture 
and Convener to the Board), Prof. Patrick 
Abercrombie (Professor of Civio Design), Mr. 
E. R. F. Cole (Lecturer in Design), and Mr. 
J. E. Marshall (Lecturer in Construction) :— 

Any real attempt to organise a system of 
architectural education in the United Kingdom 
has only been made during the last twenty- 
five years; whilst in France a definite scholastic 
method has been established and developed 
for over two and a half centuries. It neces- 
sarily follows, therefore, that as far as the 
technique of training in architecture is con- 
cerned we have come here with the object rather 
of receiving than of giving advice. Till the 
foundation of the Liverpool University in 
1894 there was no institution in Great Britain 
giving full-time organised teaching in archi- 
tecture throughout the day. Now we have 
several such schools, of which two—the Liver- 
pool University and the Architectural Asso- 
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ciation Schools—have set up courses of 
instruction of five years’ duration. The five 
years’ course of the Liverpool School leads 
either to a Diploma or, in the case of matri- 
culated students, to a Degree—that of Bachelor 
of Architecture—the Liverpool School having 
academic status. Both the five years’ courses 
established at Liverpool and at the Archi- 
tecturat Association School have recently been 
recognised by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects as of sufficient thoroughness and 
merit virtually to qualify graduates of those 
courses for membership of the- Institute, a 
qualification which will certainly confer the 
right to practise under the terms of any statutory 
registration of architects that may in the future 
come into force. 

But aithough no scholastic system of archi- 
tectural education in any sense comparable to 
that of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts was in 
operation until recent times, it must not be 
understood that the art of architecture was 
not taught in England. It was taught in the 
way which obtained throughout the medizval 
period, and which persisted so extensively in 
Europe during and after the Renaissance ; 
that is to say that it was taught by the practis- 
ing master to hisimmediate pupils. The studio 
or office of the architect performed, in effect, 
or was expected to perform, a double function ; 
it was regarded not only as an instrument of 
practice, but as a vehicle of instruction. The 
system differed from the French atelier in 
that the students acquired their knowledge 
incidentally whilst assisting in the work of 
the master. So long as a general agreement 
regarding traditions of design existed, the 
results of this method were in many ways 
sufficiently satisfactory. But with the collapse 
of the tradition which the Romantic Move- 
ments brought about in England, utter con- 
fusion followed in the teaching and practice 
of architecture. From an impersonal social 
art developing in a definite manner toward a 
definite end it became an affair, not simpiy of 
conflicting and rapidly succeeding fashions, but 
of chaotic individualism. And it is with this 
heritage of disorder that the British Schools of 
Architecture have still to contend in their 
efforts to stabilise and give logical direction 
to the development of the art which it is their 
business to teach. 

The first necessity for a school of architecture 
in England is, in our opinion, that it should 
make a decisive choice of tradition; and that, 
having made that choice, it should adhere to it. 
By a tradition we mean not simply a phase 
or style, but a general convention such as the 
Medieval or Classical. When the field of 
selection is so wide, the available knowledge of 
past and present conventions so vast, we believe 
it to be imperative that a policy of concen- 
tration should be adopted if there is to be any 
effective continuity in the teaching of a school. 
A five years’ course may be regarded as the 
maximum period of full-time attendance which 
can practically be required of students. It is 
our experience that within the very strict 
limitations necessarily imposed by a course 
of such length, no more than the principles and 
method of a single broad tradition of design 
can be inculcated. The whole field may and, 
we think, should be surveyed theoretically and 
historically by means of lectures, the study of 
illustrations, drawings, models, and casts, and 
by reading and travel under direction; but 
instruction in design cannot, we are persuaded, 
be undertaken with profit in the same manner. 
Sufficient time is lacking in which to attempt 
to do it; and even if it were possible to extend 
the period of full-time study, it would not seem 
to us to be to the advantage of any school 
that it should profess an invertebrate catholicity 
in design ; for the vigour of a school of archi- 
tecture must be dependent on the strength of 
its artistic convictions, and these will be 
revealed in the consistency of its practice. 

On several grounds—esthetic, historica], and 
philosophic—the Liverpool University School 
has elected to teach design in the terms of the 
classical tradition and in those terms alone. 
It has at no time departed from its original 
decision, and has never had cause to regret 
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that it deliberately accepted the limitations 
involved. They have been to it nothing but 
a source of strength, and have made possible 
such definite reputation as the School possesses. 
That ali schools should adopt the same tradition 
is not to be expected; nor is it to be desired. 
For it is clearly necessary to the proper func- 
tioning of architecture at the present time, 
when it is called upon to serve a civilisation 
so complex as our own, that it should be richly 
varied in its means of expression. If all schovis 
accepted the limited artistic creed, a univers: |] 
stereotyped fashion would arise—a fashicn 
inherently incapable of meeting all the legitimate 
claims that might be made upon its resources. 
The evil would obviously be still further 
aggravated if, in place of a number of separate 
schools collaborating on equal terms in the 
work of architectural education, a supreme 
school were to be created in the Metropolis, 
and were, through a centralised organisation, 
given the opportunity of dictating the stylistic 
training ot the profession. Such a _ school 
might be swept by a fashion, as was the Beaux- 
Arts School at the time of the Art Nouveau 
Movement. A number of independent schools 
forms a series of outposts against such a 
fluctuation of fashion. 

The architecture which we believe can most 
fittingly embody the majority of the programmes 
of our civilisation is a developed classical 
architecture. But the material ot the classical 
tradition is, in itself, so great and so varied in 
kind that it can only be fully interpreted through 
the agency of several schools, each with its own 
attitude and distinct contributive functicn. 
Furthermore, there are a minority of special 
programmes — ecclesiastical and otherwise — 
which, under particular conditions, may call for 
statement in a manner outside the classical 
convention. For the training of artists who 
shall be competent to deal with these occasions, 
specialist schools are perhaps advisable. In 
any case no single school, we believe, can, for 
the reason given, effectively cover in its educa- 
tional capacity the total field of practice. Yet 
the whole field must be covered if all our 
architecture is to be worthily conceived and 
executed. Therefore, the only solution is 
to be found in maintaining a number of schools. 

In the United Kingdom that number need 
not be high. A multitude of small schools 
would be less useful than a few large ones estab- 
lished in the capital and in the chief provincial 
centres, Only large schools of architecture can 
acquire the staff and elaborate equipment 
which are necessary to the teaching of their 
subject; and it is only in large schools that 
students obtain the full benefit of working 
together in groups, of gaining varied experience 
in assisting one another, and in observing cne 
another’s methods. A school of sufficient size 
is also able to continue to attract to its studios 
old post-graduate members whose continued 
presence is invaluable in sustaining its methods 
and particular tradition. 

The atelier system, as we understand and 
would endeavour to reproduce it in Great Brit- 
ain, presupposes that the practising patrons are 
themselves competently trained in design ; 
that they are the products of an architectural, 
not a business education ; and that they follow 
a scholastic and not an individual tradition. 
This being so, it would appear for some little 
time to be impossible to extend the atelier 
system much farther in our country than has 
already been done. The fruits of the recently 
established school training are beginning to be 
apparent amongst the ranks of the practitioners, 
but probably a generation will have to elapse 
before the profession is really leavened by 
architects who have received a thorough ground- 
ing in their art in an architectural school, and 
who consequently understand the principles 
of logical instruction in architecture. For this 
reason the Liverpool University School, in the 
use it makes of the atelier system, limits its 
choice of patrons to practising graduates of the 
School. 

One of the chief difficulties confronting archi- 
tectural educationists at present is the problem 
of correlating school training and actual prac- 
tice, The difficulty is accentuated in England 
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by reason of the gulf separating the average 
oifice-trained architect established 1n practice 
from the school-graduated student. 1t is a 
problem which, in that aspect, will only be 
nearer solution when all practitioners shall 
have themselves passed through the schools. 
in the meantime, the Liverpool School] achieves 
a partial reconciliation between the two worlds 
of the studio and the office by so arranging 
the curriculum of the last two years of its tive- 
year course that students can pass six months 
of their fourth and fifth years respectively in 
approved architectural offices. Should this 
experiment justify itself the arrangement may 
conceivably in the future be still further 
extended. 

A point which we would stress in the curricu- 
lum of the Liverpool School is the importance 
given to measuring old buildings of established 
merit. This measuring is first undertaken 
during the summer vacation at the end of the 
first year or session of school study, when 
the elements of form and construction have 
been absorbed and before any larger attempt 
is made at design. The compositions thereatter 
produced in the second year of study at once 
show the etfect of the measured drawings which 
have been made. The student has an avenue 
of approach to design; and the comparative 
sobriety of his subsequent projects and the 
practicability of his details we attribute to the 
intimate acquaintance with good work which he 
makes whilst measuring. We consider, indeed, 
that the English insistence on the measuring of 
old buildings has a direct practical value that 
constitutes an important contribution to archi- 
tectural education. 

For the rest, concerning the actual technique 
of training, we would add nothing, because, 
as we said at the outset, upon that subject we 
approach our French colleagues to learn and 
not to teach. The question of administration 
we believe to be on. a different plane, as the 
conditions affecting it in France and in the 
United Kingdom are essentially diflerent. 
And for that reason we believe that we must 
work out our own problem of scholastic organisa- 
tion and control. In France we know that 
the highest prestige is enjoyed by the educational 
institutions of Paris,and that ultimate qualifying 
status is conferred by them; that a tradition ot 
centralisation dating from Louis XIV has an 
historic justification of its own, exemplified in 
the unrivalled record of the Beaux-Arts itself. 

But in the United Kingdom conditions of 
another order prevail. Our natural tendency in 
the highest grades of professional education is 
toward decentralisation and devolution to the 


furthest extent that is compatible with unity | 


of control and a proper subordination of the 
interests of the parts to the interests of the 
whole. British educational institutions of 
the first rank are not State institutions, neither 
are they concentrated in London. In the form 
of virtually autonomous universities they are 
distributed throughout the provinces. Their 
traditions and resources, the training which 
they give, confer ultimate prestige; and in 
consequence it is those professions whose 
members are exclusively trained through the 
medium of the Universities that in Great 
Britain enjoy the highest status. 


ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION IN 
' SCOTLAND. 


‘Mr. Artivur Davis read a paper by Mr 
Alexander N. Paterson on “ The Position of 
Architectural Education in Scotland,” of which 
the following is an abstract :— 


We, in Scotland, have not been behindhand 
in architectural education. To-day we have 
four centres of training : at Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, and Dundee—the three former with 
a full course of instruction, equivalent in most 
respects (except as to its long tradition) to that 
at the Beaux Arts in my time; the last-men- 
tioned on a more restricted scale. 

But before dealing in detail with the aims and 
activities of these several schools, it will be of 
advantage to take notice of the outside infliu- 
ences affecting the scheme of edueation of the 
young architect in Scotland at the present time. 
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-These, in the main, are four: (1) H.M Govern. 
ment, acting through the Scottish lducation 
Department ; (2) ‘he Board of Governors of 
the above-mentioned Central  Ins‘itutions 
together with the Principals and Directors of 
their Architectural Departments ; (3) the prac. 
tising architects throughout the country, byt 
principally in these centres; and (4) only 
recently, the Institute of Scottish Architects 
To these should perhaps be added the it.L.B.4. 
with the Board of Architectural Education 
created by it, in view of a certain amount of 
direction given to the course of studies in the 
Scottish schools by the Preliminary, Inter. 
mediate, and Final Examinations of which yoy 
have already heard. But such influence is very 
limited ; indeed, the courses of instruction in gt 
least some of our schools were settled on much 
their present lines long before the Institute's 
graded examinations were introduced, and the 
proportions of Scottish students who have 
hitherto gone forward for the R.I.B.A. Inter. 
mediate and Final Examinations in order to 
qualify as Associates is comparatively limited— 
at least, of such as have remained in Scotland, 

The first- mentioned of these controlling 
influences, the Scottish Education Department, 
supplies the funds required for the upkeep of the 
schools in general, to the extent of about half 
the amount employed, the remainder being con- 
tributed locally from fees and endowments, &c., 
and requires, in consequence, to be satisfied as to 
the nature and sufficiency of the curriculum, the 
qualifications of the staff, &c. It endeavours, 
not altogether successfully, to keep all the 
schools up to the same standard by requiring the 
several Boards to hold joint meetings of repre- 
sentatives from each tor the settlement of a 
common policy, and it appoints the Assessor 
who, along with a local jury of architects, 
decides as to the sufficiency of the works sub- 
mitted for the Diploma (afterwards referred 
to). eee 

Of the Board and Directors of the schools—the 
second controlling factor—it need only be said 
that with them rest the responsible duties of 
appointing the staffs, and, in consultation with 
them, of tixing in detail the courses of study. 
The intluence of the practising architecis as a 
body requires more consideration. While the 
advantage, and indeed the necessity, of school 
teaching is now generally recognised, the older 
method of training—that by apprenticeship or 
pupilage in an office—-still maintains its import- 
ance, and rightly so as we believe. At its best, 
indeed, the school is regarded only as an essential 
supplement to the office, for there only, in the 
daily task of copying or preparing working 
drawings and on the works in course of erection 
from these, is the student brought into direct 
touch with the real aim and end of architec- 
ture—buildings sound in construction and fitted 
to their purposes (and if sound and fit, beautiful 
in essence), as against designs “ in the air,” the 
purpose and life of which are rounded off and 
completed on the drawing board. 

In Scotland, the system of pupilage, with 4 
premium paid to the employer on entrance to 
the office, has never, with rare exceptions, been 
adopted. Instead, the apprenticeship system 
has been, and remains, the general rule, under 
which the youth undertakes an engagement 
of (generally) five years during which, while 
learning the profession, he is paid a sm 
salary rising from year to year, and on comple- 
tion of his term is recognised as a full-fledged 
draughtsman. When school training was first 
introduced, the classes were generally confined 
to the evening or early morning, the day being 
devoted to ottice work, but as the curriculum 
developed this was found to put too great 4 
strain on the student, and to draw out intermun- 
ably the completion of the course. It has, 
therefore, become the rule that, for students 
aspiring to the Diploma, while a propor!ion a 
the classes may be taken in the evening, ® 
least two sessions of day work must be include 
How then to link this up with the term 
apprenticeship has become a problem, not ye 
altogether solved. Here comes in the iniluence 
of the body of practising architects whose 
concurrence is necessary in regard to any x par 
of ‘‘ sandwiching” the office and schoo! wor 
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of their assistants, and here also that of the 
Institute of Scottish Architects, equally con- 
eerncd with the national advancement of 
architecture through the fullest development of 
the school training, and with the practical 
interests of its members on the business side. 
On this matter the Education Committee of the 
Institute, with the approval of the Central 
Council and of its constituent branches or 
“Chapters,” has recently issued a series of 
“ Recommendations,” from which I quote the 
following pone 

(1) That no youth be engaged as an 
apprentice unless he is at least sixteen years 
of age and has the Intermediate Certificate 
(of the Scottish Education Department) or 
a general education at least equal to that 
certificate or to that required from Proba- 
tioners of the R.I.B.A. 

(2) That five years should be the standard 
term of apprenticeship, but this period 
should include time spent by the apprentice 
as a student in day classes at a recognised 
school of architecture up to a maximum of 
three years, and on the understanding that 
summer vacations be spent in the office of 
the architect to whom the pupil is articled or 
engaged—i.e., making the minimum time 
which must be spent at actual office work, 
apart from day classes, two full years and 
three summer vacations. Note.—The remain- 
ing attendance at day classes required for a 
diploma in architecture should be spent 
after the apprenticeship is completed. 

(3) That the employer makes arrangements 
that will enable the pupil to take full advant- 
age of the facilities which are available in 
his district for architectural instruction in 
day or evening classes and that he make it a 
condition of apprenticeship that the pupil 
attend these classes. 

In other respects also the Institute is directly 
influencing the educational position in Scotland. 
By a conference already held with the heads of 
the Education Department and one under 
consideration with the directors of the schools, 
it aims at co-ordinating the work and strengtten- 
ing the position of these and ultimately securing 
affiliation with the Universities in their respec- 
tive centres, with, as an objective in this con- 
nection, the supplementing of the present 
Diploma by a Degree in Architecture. It has 
also undertaken the general direction of the 
National Art Survey, under which, with 
Government assistance, selected students in 
the schools have for many years been engaged 
in making measured drawings of characteristic 
examples of Scottish architecture and, in 
conjunction with the ‘‘ Board cf Trustees,” 
which has hitherto acted as custodians of the 
drawings, is proceeding to publish the results 
under cost price for the benefit of students. 

Mr. Paterson then described the work of 
the Glasgow School of Architecture as being 
the largest of the Scottish institutions, and 
which is, with one or two exceptions, fairly 
typical of the group. Until 1904 two architec- 
tural courses were conducted at Glasgow, in the 
School of Art and the Technical College respec- 
tively. In that year they were amalgamated, 
the respective heads of this section of study 
being left in charge in each institution, and a 
General Director appointed as responsible head 
over both. For this post, the Joint Board 
were fortunate in securing M. Emile Bourdon, 
S.A.D.G., who devoted himself whole-heartedly 
and with the utmost success to the work until 
the out break of the war, in which, after receiving 
many honours, French and British, he fell 
gloriously at the Battle of the Somme. The 
number of students which, during the preceding 
ten years, had averaged 125, had meantime 
declined almost to zero, and while the work was 
carried on during the remaining war years 
with such of the staff as remained, with the 
assistance of a visitor, appointed for each session 
from among the leading architects in the city, 
the post of Director was left in abeyance until 
this year, when it has been filled by the recent 
®ppointment of Mr. James B. Fulton, F.R.I.B.A., 
an ex-student of the school, with a brilliant 
on as an architect and successful teacher 
ot the art in London. On taking control, 








Monsieur Bourdon modelled the course of study 
as regards design, and also as to the progress 
of the student from the lower to the higher 
grades of work on the basis of marks (valeurs) 
obtained, very much on the lines of the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts, and these arrangements still 
continue. At both the School of Art and the 
Technical College the extensive resources of 
these institutions are at the service of the 
students, in the former in the way of artistic, 
in the later of scientific, teaching, in addition 
to the special direction of the more, specialised 
architectural studies by the respective professors 
—Messrs. Alexander McGibbon, A.R.I.B.A., 
and Charles Gourlay, B.Sc., A.R.I.B.A.—and 
their immediate assistants, who are all trained 
architects. 

The students also have the dual advantage 
of working alongside of painters, sculptors, 
and designers at the former institution, and 
with engineers, civil and mechanical, at the 
latter. 

The course, if taken entirely on day work, 
requires a minimum of four years, though it 
might with advantage be extended to five, and, 
as in most cases school work is combined or 
alternated with office work, six or seven years 
at the least is the more general term before the 
Diploma can be attempted. As a matter of fact, 
on no occasion has it been gained within four 
years, even when devoted exclusively to school 
work. This granted, the student may fairly be 
considered to have obtained a thorough ground- 
ing in architecture as regards both design and 
construction, based on a sound foundation in 
mathematics, mechanics, and drawing. While 
the Diploma Course is the normal one for day 
students and for those who aspire to practise as 
architects, restricted portions leading to what 
are called Junior and Senior Certificates may be 
taken, and terminated at those stages by such 
as aim at improving their qualifications as 
draughtsmen. 

In whatever manner the work of the Diploma 
Course is distributed, the student must put in 
the equivalent of at least two sessions day 
classes (not necessarily continuous) and, should 
the school course be completed before the full 
term of apprenticeship has been served, though 
this is rarely the case in practice, the latter must 
be finished also before the Diploma is 
granted. ... 

In the teaching of design throughoug the 
school, a rough sketch (esquisse) is first made 
in the classroom to a previously issued pro- 
gramme, and within a stated period. Following 
a criticism of this by the master, it is elaborated 
under direction, the greater part of the student’s 
time being devoted to this study, and the lesser 
to the production of his finished drawings. 
While the awards, in the form of passes, are 
made by the staff, an outside architect is invited 
in each case, when the designs are hung, to 
deliver a reasoned criticism of each in turn to the 
assembled students. 

The course being concluded, and the student 
having obtained all the marks required to give 
him his Junior and Senior Certificates, he may 
then only proceed for the Diploma. Having 
submitted to and received the approval of the 
Professor of a specific programme, he prepares 
a set of drawings in plan, section and elevation, 
complete with a!l constructional detail, and 
accompanied by a written specification. These 
are submitted to a Jury consisting of the Director 
and Professors, one or two outside architects, 
and the Assessor appointed by the Education 
Department from a list of eminent architects, 
generally from London, drawn up beforehand 
at the annual meeting of the representatives 
from all the schools, when, if considered up to 
the required standard, the Diploma is duly 
awarded. 

The scheme of education in the Glasgow 
School thus outlined covers fairly accurately 
that followed at Edinburgh and Aberdeen, in 
the former under the direction of Mr. George 
Washington Browne, R.S.A., at the Edinburgh 
College of Art and for the science side at the 
Heriot-Watt College; at Aberdeen (where the 
Directorship is at present vacant) as a separate 
department of the Robert Gordon Technical 
College. » Neither of those, however, has the 
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advantage, as it must be considered, of a Director 
with supervision of and responsible for both the 
artistic and scientific sides of the course. At 
Dundee, where the classes form a department 
of the Victoria Institute, the course meantime 
does not proceed beyond the Certificate stage, 
though it is hoped that before long means may 
be found to extend it in line with the others. 
At Edinburgh, the course is counted as one of 
five years, for only one of which, however, are 
day classes required, the remainder being taken 
by morning and evening classes. At Aberdeen 
two years’ day classes are required, and these, 
by arrangement with the local Chapter of the 
Institute, are taken before the student enters 
an office, while counted full time for his appren- 
ticeship. At the latter centres, also, a Post- 
diploma class has been instituted enabling senior 
draughtsmen or young architects already in 
practice to continue their studies with expert 
advice and direction, a scheme which might 
with advantage be adopted in the other 
schools. .. . 


Mr. H. P. Cart pE LaFontarne read a paper 
by Mr. Arthur Keen, on “ The Study of Old 
Buildings,” given on page 571. 

Mr. J. W. Stmpsoy, in a few admirable words, 
expressed the regret of the British delegates 
for the absence of Monsieur Louvet, President 
of the 8.A.D.G., and asked that a message 
of affectionate sympathy and hope for a speedy 
recovery should be addressed to him by the 
Conference. 

The proceedings of the Conference were 
conducted in French, which was also the 
language adopted for the reading of papers. 
A vote of thanks to the readers of papers was 
proposed by M. Laloux, of the Institut, and the 
meeting then terminated. 


Friday, November 13. 


During the morning a visit was made to the 
Galleries and Ateliers of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, under the guidance of MM. Lafollye, vice- 
president of the 8.A.D.G., Godefroy, Hon. 
Secretary of the Conference Committee in 
France, and other members of the 8.A.D.G. 

The British delegates were subsequently the 
guests of the Société des Architectes Diplomés 
at luncheon. This function was presided over 
by Messieurs Nenot, of the Institute of France, 
and Lafollye, Vice-President of the 8.4.D.G. 
Amongst the French architects present we 
noted: Messieurs Girault, of the Institute of 
France ; Bomier, Sous- Directeur de l’Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts ; Bonnier, Past-President, 8.A.D.G., 
and Inspecteur-Général des Services d’ Architec- 
ture et d’Esthetique de la Ville de Paris; 
Defrasse, Inspecteur-Général des Biatiments 
Civils ; Mora, Secretaire-General du Syndicat de 
la Presse Artistiqué ; Andre, Chef d’Atelier de 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts; Mollet and Letrosne, 
Vice-Presidents of the 8.A.D.G.; Godefroy, 
Chef d’Atelier, Rapporteur du Conseil & la Con- 
férence ; Schneider, Sécretaire - Général, 
S.A.D.G. ; Poupinel, Hon. Treasurer, 8.A.D.G. ; 
Guabet ; Thoumy; Richardiére, Bérard, and 
Danne. 

At the conclusion of the repast M. Larotiyr, 
Vice-President of the 8.A.D.G., made a short 
speech of welcome to the British delegates, and 
after referring to their regret at the unavoidable 
absence of their President, Monsieur Louvet, 
expressed the pleasure of all members of the 
§.A.D.G. at the visit of their British colleagues, 
and the renewal of the cordial] relations which 
had been so successfully initiated in the days 
before the war, and said that their Society in- 
tended to give immediate effect to Mr. Simpson’s 
proposal for the formation of a Franco-British 
Union of Architects. 

Monsrevur Newnot, of the Institut and Société 
Centrale, proposed the health of the President 
of the R.I.B.A., and said that all that now 
remained to remove the misunderstandings 
between their two countries was to “ Tamiser 
la Seine et Seigner la Tamise.” He felt that 
meetings of this kind were of great value, and 
was sure a great deal of good would result from 
the friendly discussion on architectural questions. 

Mr. J. W. Sumpson in reply, after thanking 
the company for the honour they had done him 
in proposing the toast, expressed the gratitude 
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of the British delegates for the most hospitable 
way in which they had been received. After 
referring briefly to the good work done in the 
past by the International Bureau of Architects, 
he said he hoped the new association which he 
' had suggested yesterday would still further 

unite the architects of Great Britain and France. 


MonstEur Bomrer, of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, rose to make an announcement with 
regard to the conditions for the projets, 
and said members would be interested to learn 
that they had that day decided that the subject 
of all future projets would be announced one 
month before the programme was _ issued; 
they hoped this would give students an oppor- 
tunity of studying existing buildings and not 
relying only, as was at present too often the 
case, on the study of previous projects. 


MonstguRr Grravt (R.1.B.A. Gold Medallist) 
cordially supported the proposed Union of 
French and British architects, 

Mr. Cart DE LaAronraInE, Hon. Secretary 
of the British Committee, proposed the health 
of the Press of the allied countries, coupled 
with the name of Monsieur Mora. After a brief 
reference to the assistance M. Mora had given 
them at their previous meetings, more especially 
in connection with the Exhibition of British 
Architecture in Paris in 1914, Mr. Lafontaine 
said he thought they would. all.agree that 
meetings of this kind were of real value: in 
cementing the Entente. He felt they had a 
special mission as artists to lead the way in 
giving a practical! proof of the lasting friendship 
between England and France, which had stood 
the test of war, and to-day was as true and 
strong as in those hours of anxiety and doubt. 
They must not be content to rely on the official 
relations of their two Governments, but should 
supplement these by their own endeavour, 
and remember that Governments under present 
eenditions only moved in response to public 
opinion and pressure. It was in voicing this 
opinion that the Press of both countries could 
assist them towards the achievement of their 
common ideal, the close and lasting friendship 
of Great Britain and France. 

M. Mora briefly replied, and members 
adjourned to the rooms of the 8.A.D.G., where 
a discussion took place on various questions 
resulting from the papers read at the first 
session of the Conference. 

MonsiEuR GoODEFROY gave a summary 
of thé amendments to their syllabus now 
under consideration by the Conseil d’ Enseigne- 
ment de UEcole des Beaux-Arts. He referred 
to the modification announced by Monsieur 
Bomier earlier in the afternoon, and said that 
the intention was to give students an oppor- 
tunity for sketching and measuring existing 
buildings rather than simply relying on the 
combination of various designs for similar 
subjects which had been successful in projets 
previously proposed to students by the Conseil 
@ Enseignement. Dealing with the teaching of 
construction as outlined in M. Arnaud’s paper, 
he explained that this was accompanied by 
cinematograph pictures illustrating the practical 
application of the various methods of con- 
struction and the use of different materials as 
described in the lectures. The question of 
sketching and measuring was, he thought, not 
given sufficient importance in their training, 
and he was sure that if students could be 
induced to do perspective sketches of actual 
buildings on the spot instead of copying them 
from published drawings, it would be of immense 
advantage. He suggested that in their per- 
spective subjects the subject set should specify 
a particular building and even a particular spot 
from which the sketch should be made as one 
of the requirements of the course. Dealing 
with the present system of having competitive 

entrance examinations half yearly, M. Godefroy 
suggested that this was illogical, as the course 
of studies was annual. He thought there should 
be only one entrance examination each year, 
which should take place so that the newly- 
admitted student was able to start work 


immediately at the beginning of the session. 
Monsteur Bfrarp referred to a suggestion 
made many years ago by the late M. Gaudet 
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that projets should be rendered more in their 
outline than in their present form where the 
true delineation of architectural form was often 
obscured by a mass of irrelevant colour or 
shading. He thought the English method of 
instruction had a particularly good feature in 
that the British student at the end of his studies 
was able to give his client a reasonable idea of 
the cost of the building and price out quantities. 
The student at the Beaux-Arts was not able to 
do this because he had not received the necessary 
training. He considered the minimum of their 
requirements should be that at the end of the 
Diploma projet he should have to give the 
ordinary kind of estimate which the average 
client required. This suggestion was supported 
by two members of the S.A.D.G. 

M. DeEsPovy also supported the proposal. 

M. Duquesne said he well remembered that 
he himself was not able to give an ordinary 
estimate when he started practice after the 
Diploma examination. 

M. RicHarvrkeeE said he thought the solution 
of this and other practical problems was best 
met by the student serving three years as an 
articled pupil in an architect’s office. 

Mr. Davis explained briefly the English 
custom with regard to the employment of a 
quantity surveyor. He had, during his practice 
in partnership with the late M. Méwes, a 
considerable experience of construction abroad 
as well as in England, and he had been struck 
by the fact that there was nothing in France 
corresponding to the employment of a quantity 
surveyor as we understood it in England. 

This provoked a lively discussion. MONSIEUR 
B&rarp said he thought this diminished the réle 
of the architect to a considerable extent: their 
view was that the architect should be the 
** Master of the Works” (Maitre de ’ Quvre) in 
the fullest sense. This view was supported by 
other members. 

On the conclusion of the discussion, Mr. 
Pau Warteruouse (in the absence of the 
President) expressed the thanks of the British 
delegates for the reception which had been 
accorded them and hoped that they would be 
able to reciprocate with an equally cordial 
welcome to members of their society when. 
they visited England next year. 


_—— 


SMOKE ABATEMENT FROM 
THE DECORATOR’S POINT 
OF VIEW. 


At a meeting of the Institute of British 
Decorators held at Painters’ Hall on Tuesday 
last, Major F. Cornelius Wheeler read a paper 
on the subject of smoke abatement and its 
remedies from a decorator’s point of view. It 
had been stated, he said, that the smoke and 
dirt caused by coal fires were the decorator’s 
best customers, but he believed that if the 
smoke nuisance were abated much finer schemes 
of decoration would be carried out than at 
present. That had been found to be the result 
of the smoke abatement laws in America, where 
some of the finest decorative schemes in the 
world were now being carried out. Pittsburgh 
was 25 years ago undoubtedly the dirtiest city 
in the United States, and some 60 per cent. of 
the population suffered from pulmonary and 
similar diseases. As the conditions were gradu- 
ally becoming worse, an Act called the Blue 
Sky Act, which forbade the use of solid fuel, 
was passed and put into force with characteristic 
American energy. As a result the blue sky 
in Pittsburgh was now an actual fact and the 
death-rate had been reduced to two-thirds of 
the former rate. 

Raw coal burnt in open grates was admit- 
tedly the prime cause of the smoke nuisance, 
and incidentally gave the least efficiency. 
Owing to their cost, electrical heaters were 
unsuitable for many of the small houses now 
being built, but gas fires could be installed at 
no extra expense—in fact, by the elimination of 
chimney breasts a saving of nearly £100 per 
cottage could be effected. The Ministry of 
Health had prepared designs for houses with 
gas fires by which the fumes were taken away 
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through the thickness of the wall and emitted 
through vents under the eaves, thus eliminating 
the necessity for chimneys. In order to prevent 
down-draught through these vents a new baffle 
had been produced which entirely prevented 
down-draught. 


—— 


THE RATING OF 
CONVERTED HOUSES. 

WE are constantly receiving inquiries from 
correspondents as to the meaning and effect 
of the provision as to rating contained in 
section 12 subsection (9) of the Increase of 
Rent Act, and we find it quite impossible to 
give any definite opinion on any case, as the 
section is very obscure. It appears that 
before the benefit of this provision of rating 
can be claimed it must be shown that the 
house is such that the Act would have applied 
to it had it been erected or reconstructed and 
let on August 3, 1914. But it is extremely 
difficult to know how this is to be made out, 
for to determine whether the Act applies to 
any house the standard rent and rateable 
value have to be considered. It seems extra- 
ordinarily difficult to apply the Act in quite 
hypothetical circumstances, and especially in 
the case of converted flats, as under the old 
Acts, in Woodward v. Samuels (The Builder, 
April 2), it was held that the standard rent of 
each flat must be a proportionate part of the 
rent at which the building as a whole was let 
on August 3, 1914, and we imagined converted 
flats were excluded from the operation of the 
new Act to meet the difficulty experienced from 
the finding in this case. 

Something should be done to make the posi- 
tion clear, for the question of rating has a 
most important bearing on the provision of 
new houses, and the legislation is quite in- 
comprehensible to the ordinary person as it 
stands. Until an authoritative opinion has 
been expressed by the courts on the meaning 
of this obscure provision no opinion of any 
value can be expressed upon it, but possibly 
something would be done by Parliament were 
the matter brought to its attention by some 
of the members representing constituencies 
where building operations of this kind are 
being carried out. This is a flagrant example 
of legislation dealing with matters of importance 
to ordinary individuals being expressed in such 
terms that its meaning can only be guessed 
at even by persons versed in the ambiguous 
phraseology of Acts of Parliament. 





—— 
——~>—-a— 


BOOK. 





Practical Sheet Metal Duct Construction. By 
W. Nevupecker. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 1920. Price 12s. net. 


This little book of 181 pages, full of practical 
drawings, over 200 in number, is evidently 
written by one wholly conversant with the 
manual processes required in sheet metal work. 
A short introduction upon the necessary tools 
and equipment is followed by a general descrip- 
tion of heating and ventilating systems. Then 
comes a longer chapter on cutting, bending and 
seaming ducts. The construction of joists 
occupies a separate chapter, after which 
the hanging of ducts is fully considered and 
illustrated. Details follow in forming elbows, 
register openings and the like, after which 
air-registers themselves are considered in some 
detail. The concluding chapters deal with 
wall ducts, casings, assembling work, dampers, 
cowls and general completion. The figures 
are clear and very practical in character, while 
the descriptive matter should enable an 
intelligent artisan readily to master the details 
of this work. Now that the health of the 
worker is receiving so much more consideration, 
ventilation schemes should be on the increase, 
and if the wages earned by sheet metal wor - 
during the war form any criterion this shoul 
be an attractive industry. We are not aware 
of any book that quite fills the niche of — 
under review, and we think it will prove usefu 
both to the artisan and those responsible for 
planning or supervising his work. 
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THE TOWN-PLANNING INSTITUTE. 





Presidential Address. 


Tae first general meeting of the session of 
the Town-Planning Institute was held on 
November 5, at the offices of the Institution of 
Municipal and County Engineers, 92, Victoria- 
street, S.W., when Mr. H. E. Sritcoz, the 
newly-elected President, delivered his Presi- 
dential Address. 

Tue PRESIDENT, having expressed his 
appreciation of the honour done him, said 
people were taking a wider view of town 
development, although there. was still much 
to be desired in this respect, and greater know- 
ledge was necessary. Having quoted from the 
address of Mr. John Burns at the inaugural 
dinner of the Institute in 1914, with reference 
to its aims and objects, Mr. Stilgoe said the 
ideal, the very best, was the only goal worth 
striving for. Anything short of this in a town- 
planning scheme meant that future generations 
would suffer from the want of foresight at the 
present time, as they to-day were suffering 
from the neglect of the past. In the pre- 
paration of schemes it was necessary to take 
the widest view of the situation. It was worse 
than useless to plan even a small area without 
first considering its effect upon the locality as 
a whole. It was essential to give primary 
consideration to the great arterial roads and 
the connecting and secondary roads with a 
view to affording the best means of road 
communication to the various districts, and 
thus to relieve the lesser or estate roads of much 
traffic which inconsiderate laying out often 
imposed upon them. By this means could the 
requisite widths be assigned to the various 
classes of roads, thereby enabling the lesser 
or estate roads to be constructed more econo- 
mically. He had often urged the necessity 
for looking well ahead in the matter of adequacy 
of width of the arterial and other important 
roads. One saw day by day the evil of that 
reprehensible form of planning which had left 
them with narrow main streets; and that 
which was as bad, or worse, the building 
forward even to the forecourt lines in front 
of existing buildings, making for the future 
an almost impracticability of ever widening 
some of the arterial streets which now had 
sufficient width between the houses if it were 
only reserved for future street improvement. 
No doubt this reservation for future improve- 
ments was in the minds of the early planners ; 
but a new generation, careless of the needs of 
their succéssors, had allowed to be enclosed 
parts of the roadside wastes forming part of 
the highways under the old Inclosure Awards, 
or had allowed the forecourts to be turned into 
building sites. Was there no authority armed 
with sufficient power or sense of civic respon- 
sibility to prevent this kind of thing? Was it 
not of sufficient importance that there should 
be a central authority, charged with the duty 
of planning the arterial roads in and the 
approaches to London, and invested with the 
necessary powers to enforce the observance 
of the scheme ? 

The President proceeded to refer to the 
Scheme of the Birmingham Corporation for the 
widening to 110 or 120 ft. of 43 miles of existin 
Toads and the construction of seven miles o 
Fo radial main roads, and the allocation of the 
oads to various purposes, e.g., tramway track 
set apart from the carriageways, foot ways, and so 
on. With regard to the space reserved for an 
independent tramway track, this would well 
repay its provision even if a surface tramway 
were not constructed. The popular means of 
conveyance, whatever it might be, would 
— width. The space could be used for 
ornamental purposes, and it might become 
a the site for a tramway subway. A 
tee pe of expense in estate development 
is, tase ~aa by a connie — of sewer- 
ns agree 
a the local authority. gating, — 

very important and pleasing i 
Connection with town aoe was "ange a 
tevideration iven to the design pf houses for 

working rs) The old “ tunnel-back ’’ 


house did not find favour with the modern 
designer, and there was much more regard for 
convenience, sanitary arrangements, baths, &c. 
More attention was also being paid to aspect and 
to obtaining the maximum of sunlight in the 
principal rooms. Unfortunately, owing to a 
combination of circumstances, the operations of 
the speculative builder met with a very serious 
check just at the time when better designing was 
coming into vogue, and there had been very 
little progress in cottage building during the 
war. This was much to be deplored, as there 
was little doubt but that the speculating builder 
would have adapted himself to building the 
required types of houses. 

The present activity in the preparation of 
housing schemes made it pl Bx s n 
to give the fullest consideration to their effect 
+ a the planning of the district and to see that 
they fitted in and were a part of the general 
scheme. Many of the London housing schemes 
had come into his hands in connection with the 
provision of water mains. These he had ex- 
amined with great interest, and he had had con- 
ferences with some of the authors which had led 
to mutual help. In some cases, where the 
estate to be developed abutted upon an existing 
arterial road, it was evident from the lack of 
provision for widening such road that there was 
no co-operation in this respect. He knew well the 
difficulty of making one town-planning scheme 
harmonise with another in the same locality, 
even when one had the will to do so; much 
more was it the case when the preparation of 
a comparatively small scheme was carried out 
with regard only to itself and without relation 
to a skeleton plan of the district, He had 
prepared five town planning schemes, covering 
over 25,000 acres, in Birmingham, and his 
experience had been that one’s views were 
widened as the work proceeded, with the result 
that some of the earlier work had to be breught 
into harmony with the later. ° 

The work of the Town-Planning Institute 
was bound up with all that was for the welfare 
of mankind. In the Institute members of the 
various professions engaged in the work met 
for the purpose of imparting knowledge and 
exchanging ideas, so that. each succeeding 
scheme might profit from experience gained. 
In this way their outlook was enlarged and 
their views strengthened. The membership 
now numbered 289, and the influence of their 
work was extending not only at home but in 
the Colonies and in foreign countries. 


’ DIscussION. 

Mr. Raymonp Unwin, F.R.1.B.A., who 
proposed a vote of thanks to the President, 
referred to the effect of the changing condition 
in regard to transport upon town-planning, 
and oy ae the value of having at the head 
of the Institute a man who had frankly faced 
and dealt with the old conditions. He called 
attention to the exhibition at the Royal Institute 
of British Architects of the survey made of 
London ; and expressed the hope that a survey 
of the conditions of a town would become an 
ordinary part of municipal activity. Those 
connected with housing schemes probably all 
felt. it was unfortunate that the housing cam- 
paign had had to take precedence of the town- 
planning campaign. The cities ought to have 
been planned before they began housing, and 
housing work was having to be carried out in 
the dark because town planning was 20 years 
behind in its work. He hoped there were not 
many cases in which the provision of arterial 
roads or the necessary widening of existing roads 
were being relegated, as. that was a point the 
Ministry of Health did not want to be over- 
looked. 

Mr. R. Bropre (President ef the Institution 
of Civil ineers) seconded the motion, and 
observed that some of the good work which 
had been done in connection with wide roads 
ran considerable danger of being completely 
spoilt by housing schemes. It was the height 
of nonsense to put small, cheap and mean- 
leoking houses on roads which cost thousands 
of pounds per mile to build. He had suggested 
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that the central authority should make a 
universal law that the building line on a main 
“road should be not less than 60 ft. from the 
centre of the road, and if this was carried out 
he believed no injustice would be done, whilst 
the country would benefit considerably in the 
future. 
The motion was carried. 


in 


THE AUCTIONEERS’ AND 
ESTATE AGENTS’ INSTITUTE. 


At a meeting of the Auctioneers’ and Estate 
Agents’ Institute, held in London on November 
12, Mr. F. R. E. Davis read a paper entitled 
“* Railways and Real Property: A Glance into 
the Future,” in the course of which he said the 
remedy for the present overcrowding and con- 
gestion in the large towns was to be found in the 
establishment of a frequent, = amy and reasonably 
cheap train service, to enable the workers to 
reside in more healthy surroundings and yet 
reach their places of employment without the 
necessity for having to spend an unduly long 
time in travelling. Proximity to a railway 
might almost be said to be sine gua non where 
the selection of sites for housing estates was 
concerned; and the old inconvenience which 
distance from the working centre entailed could 
largely be met by the introduction of fast 
suburban electric train services. A satisfactory 
solution of the means of providing easy access 
to suitable housing sites some distance from 
town areas gave a two-fold benefit ; it not onl 
put the advantage of rural life within the reac 
of the worker, but it also enabled a substantial 
saving to be effected in the initial cost of the 
schemes, since the price for building land should 
be considerably cheaper in outlying districts 
than in towns. 

The necessity, in preparing a town planning 
scheme, for co-operating, from the initial stages, 
with the authérity responsible for providing the 
railway facilities, was obvious. Sites earmarked 
for factory and other industrial purposes would 
need to be well served with sidings and accom- 
modation for the quick despatch and economic 
and easy handling of incoming and outgoing 
traffic. The working methods connected with 
such traffic must, of course, fit in with the 
operations of the main lines of railway, since 
therein lay part of the science of transport ; and 
if the anticipated developments matured, stations 
for both passengers and goods might be needed 
in the area, and provision for them should be 
allowed for in advance in the scheme. If the 
present practice continued, that idyllic state of 
affairs was hardly likely to be brought about. 
The few schemes already brought to fruition 
showed, almost without exception, traces of a 
stern fight with the particular railway company 
affected. The protective clauses bore eloquent 
testimony to points of difference which had to 
be adjusted ; and they appeared to indicate an 
opposition, on general grounds, on the part of 
railway companies which, if well-founded, could 
but be prejudicial to the smooth working of the 
scheme as a whole. 





i ae 


The New Housing Bill. 


It is reported that Government amendments 
to the first four clauses of the Ministry of Health 
(Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill have been placed 
on the order paper of the House of Commons by 
Dr. Addison. ‘They include a proposal limiting 
the power of local authorities to take empty 
dwellings for housing purposes, so that no 
building erected after, or in course of erection 
on, April 2, 1919, will be affected ; and amend- 
ments are also to be put forward safeguarding 
local authorities in the exercise of their powers 
under the clause relating to the,compulsory 
hiring of houses and providing that any com- 
mittee exercising such powers must obtain the 
sanction of the authority itself; that houses 
erected by local authorities are not to be 
subject to the operation of the clause ; and that 
any order made by the Minister in this con- 
nection shall be subject to revision by an 
independent tribunal. 
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HOUSING AND TOWN-PLANNING NOTES. 











Electricity in Small Houses. 


The Neweastle-wpon-Tyne Electricity Supply 


Co. has erected a number of houses at Billingham 
Vi , for the benefit of the workers in the 
North Tees Power Station. The houses, 73 
in number, will be semi-detached, eight to the, 
acre, and provided with electrical apparatus. 
The living-rooms are fitted with a coal fire grate 
with boiler for domestic hot-water supply ; 


the bedroom above also has a fire-place, but_ 


this and all other rooms of the house can be 
heated by electricity. In this way the cost 
of constructing several fireplaces and chimneys 
has been saved, more space released for the 
occupiers’ use, and the need for him to provide 
fireplace fittings and furniture avoided. The 
whole house is lighted electrically, and provision 
is made for the use of electric irons; a complete 
cooking range is fitted in the. scullery, and a 
clothes-washing copper operated by the same 
means is a feature of the equipment. The 
electric fires in the bedrooms vary in capacity 
with the size of the rooms, and at all parts of 
the house it is possible to operate a vacuum 
cleaner, fan or other. electrical apparatus. 


Bollington U.D.C. Housing Scheme. 
The Ministry of Health has now sanctioned 
the erection of 50 class ““B” and 16 class “ A”. 


houses on ‘the Grimshaw-lane site, for the 


Bollington Urban District Council. The lowest 
tender was that of Messrs. J. Byrom, Ltd., 
Woolfold, Bury, Lancs., amounting to £1,070 
per house for the “ B” type; the “A” type 


houses being erected on the basis of the same 
The houses comprise four’ 


schedule of prices. 
different arrangements in the “ B”’ houses and 
one in the “ A” houses. The external walls are 
to be faced with local stone-coursed parpoints 
to front elevations and random rubble to backs 


and sides, with a 2 in. cavity and 4} in. brick’ 


lining. The internal partition walls are to be 
3 in..breeze concrete slabs on the “Léan” 
principle. The whole of the heads, sills and 
steps are to be sawn local stone. The street 
and sewer contract was placed with the same 
firm in July last, at an average cost of £47 per 
house. The architect for the scheme is Mr. 
Arthur Clayton, M.S.A., M.J.LE., of Duchy 
Chambers, Clarence-street, Manchester, and 94, 
Market-place, Macclesfield. 


WEEKLY HOUSING RETURN. 


Progress of housing schemes up to November 
6 :—Schemes submitted, 11,265; approved, 
8,465. Lay-out schemes submitted, 6,575 ; 
approved, 6,008. House-plans submitted, 
271,358 houses ; approved, 256,118.. Tenders 
submitted, 17,541 houses; approved, 155,330. 
Contracts have been signed for 120,542 houses. 
Schemes dealt with during the week-ended 
November 6 :—Schemes submitted, 53, Lay- 
outs submitted, 36 ; 
plans submitted, 2,033 houses; . ‘approved, 
2,096. Tenders were submitted for 2,113 houses 


and approved for 2,627. These schemes 
included the following : 
Applications. 
SITES. 
Ursan.—Brownhills, 12.67 acres; Totten- 
ham, 12.11. 
LAY-OUTS. 


Ursan.—Burton-on-Trent, Dartmouth, Felix 
stowe, Leeds, Richmond, Ryde, 8S. Molton. 


Rurat.—Ampthill, Axminster, Bath, Biggles- 
wade, Bucklow, Drayton, Easthampstead, 
Farnborough, Goole, Lichfield, Melksham, Mil- 
denhall, Newport Pagnell, Ripon, St. Germans, 
Tavistock, Thorne, Wareham, Whiston, Wind- 
sor. 


County Counciits.—Cambridgeshire, Lanea- 
shire, . 
HOUSE- PLANS. 
Ursay.—Barry, 26 houses; ‘ Burton:on- 
Trent, 24; Cardiff, 124; Dartmouth, . 22; 
Karby, 30; Felixstowe, 60; Glyncorwg, 208; 


Leyland, 345; Llanelly, 5; Richmond, 114;, 


approved, 40. Hguse-™ 


Ryde, 40; St. Marylebone, 128 ;- Shildon;126 ; 
Stourbridge, 200; Weetslade, 100. 
Ruvrat.—Barton-upon-Irwell, 30 houses; 
Bath, 12 ;.. Bucklow, 50; E. Stow, 12; God’ 
stone, 12; Goole, 10; Hitchin, 12; » Hunslet, 


7; Lichfield, 10; - Llantrisant and: Llantwit . 


Fardre, 78; Melksham, 12; Mildenhall, 4; 
Pembroke, 16.; Ripon, 6; . St. Germans, °15 ; 
Skirlaugh, 10; Tavistock, 4; Wareham, 6. — 
~County. Counctt.—Cambridgeshire, 12. 


Approvals. 
SITES. 
Urspan.—Exeter, 43.36 acres. 
Rurau.—Blackwell, 61.74 acres. 


LAY-OUTS. 

Urnsan. — Bridgwater, Burton-upon-Trent, 
Felixstowe, Hexham, MHolbeach, Penzance, 
Rawmarsh, Richmond. s 

RuraLt.—Amesbury, Ampthill, Axminster, 
Barton-upon-Irwell, Battle, Biggleswade, Blyth 
ani Cuckney, Bradford-on-Avon, Drayton; . 
Easthampstead, E. Stow, E. Westmorland, 
Farnborough, Goole, Lichfield, Mildenhall, 
Morpeth, Newport Pagnell, Penrith, S. Shields, 
Thorne, Whiston, Windsor. “at, 

County Councits.—Cambridge, Lancashire. 


4 HOUSE-PLANS. 
Ursan.—Burton-on-Trent, 24 houses; Des- 
borough, 30; Earby, 30; Felixstowe, 60; 
Gellygaer, 136; Glyncorwg, 208; Harrington, | 
188; Hessle, 80; Leyland, 345; Llanelly, 18 ; 
Maidstone, 20; Margam, 30; Rawmarsh, 12; 
Rhondda, 2 ; Richmond, 114 ; Stourbridge, 200. 
Rourat.—Ampthill, 6 houses;' Barnard 
Castle, 10; Barton-upon-Irwell, 30; Battle, 
6; Clown, 30; East Ashford, 36; Easthamp- 
stead, 8; E. Stow, 12; E. Westmorland, 3; 
Goole, 10; Hambleden, 4; Hunslet; 70; 
Lichfield, 10; Llantrisant and Llantwit Fardre, 
78 ;, Mildenhall, 4; Morpeth, 100; Newport: 
Pagnell, 4; Penrith, 30; Skirlaugh, 10; 
Tadcaster, 18; Tarvin, 8; Wareham, 6; 
Whiston, 78>; °-Windsor, 14. 
County Covunors.—Cambridgeshire, 12; 
Lancashire, 20 °°" °°: : 
_ "Tenders Approved. . 
-Ursan.—Adwick-le-Street, 36 houses; Bark- 
ing Town, 194; . Cheadle and Gatley, 122; 
Chester-le-Street, 150; Chorley Wood, 34; 
Diss, 40; Fleetwood, 54; Glyncorwg, 322; 
Irthlingborough, 49; Kendal, 28; Liverpool, 
20; Lianelly, 18 ; Plymouth, 52; Portsmouth, 
12; Rawmarsh, 12; Rhondda, 2; Southwick- 
on-Wear, 100 ; Stourbridge, 377; Stratton and 
Bude, 18;. Thufmaston, 12; Walton-le-Dale, 
66; Wandsworth, 31; Wednesbury, 4;-. 
Whitehaven, 20; Whitwood, 28; Wigston 
Magna, 6. - er ie 
Rurat.—Aberayron, 6 houses; Aylesbury, 
14; Biggleswade, 12; Bradfield, 6; ne 
ham, 4; Chesterton, 12; Clown, 38; Cuck id, 
20’; Dartford, 22; Guildford, 10; Hambleden, 
8; Howden, 12; Llantrisant and Llantwit 
Fardre, 282; Maidstone, 10; Malmesbury, 4; 
Plomesgate, 4; Pontardawe, 10; Riccall, 6; 
St. Neots, 36; Smallburgh, 10; Sunderland, 
128 ; Swavesey, 6; Taunton, 12; Thetford, 38 ; 
Thrapston, 8; Wakefield, 24; Wincanton, 36 ; 
Yeovil, 38. ; 


- 
—>— 


“ The 18th Century in London.’’ _ 

Mr. E. Beresford Chancellor, who - is. well- 
known by his.works on the squares and private 
palaces of London ahd ‘for his biographical 
accounts of British architects and sculptors, 
has written a general review of the T8th century 





-under the title of “‘ The 18th Century in London : 


An Account of its Social Life and Arts,’* which 
will be published shortly by Messrs: .°B. °T) | 
Batsford, Ltd; The book will be illustrated 
from original drawings and paintings; con- 
temporary prints and engravings, which depict 
the ~~ oe appearance ofa London which has . 
vanished, and a seriés of photo hs... will . 
represent the existing romaine of the ima 
century. : 


’ 





THE NATIONAL HOUSING AND 


5, TOWN-PLANNING. COUNCIL. 


Tum Regional Housing and Town-Planning 
Conference organised by the National Housing 
and Town-Planning Council, which had been 


(postponed from July 30, was held at the Royal 


geiety of Arts, on Thursday and Friday last 
week, under the chairmanship of Mr. G. Marlow 
Reed, L.C.C. 

The subjects for discussion covered a wide 
range of questions relating to hotising, including 
the fixing of rents, general housing finance, the 


' types of houses to be built, transport problems, 


the standards of construction, slum clearances, 


-and town-planning. 


A resolution was passed to the effect that, 
given wise development for transit. facilities, 
it was unnecessary, except in special cases, for 
London local authorities to erect blocks of 
tenements, and that the health of the people 


_ could be best secured by providing self-contained 


cottages, with ample reserve for open spaces 
and playing fields. Speaking on this question, 
Mr. Henry R. Aldridge (Secretary to the Council) 
sdid that in Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the 
Midlands they had a centralised municipal 
sense, while in London there was a lack of 
unity. He hoped that the development of 
the Council’s: work would give central unity 
to London as regarded housing progress. The 
special need of normal humanity was the need 


. of the family. 


Mr. Orr (Director of Housing to the London 
County Council), said they had not the land for 
improving housing by spreading out cottage 
dwellings, and they must spread upwards. The 
resolution was carried. 

The Conference agreed unanimously that the 
charges for transport to new housing areas 
should not be increased to such an extent as 
might materially prejudice development, and 
that a recommendation be sent to the Ministry 
of Transport urging that transport should be 
considered as part of housing, and not as a 
separate problem. 

In calling for public support to adherence to 
good standards of construction and design, the 
Conference resolved that, in the interests of 


«public economy, it was desirable that the actual 


cost of the houses already built by locai authori- 
ties should be carefully analysed, and the result 
made known. On the motion of Mr. Abbot it 
was resolved that the standard of construction 
for private builders receiving subsidies should 
be.the same as that for assisted schemes by 
local authorities. 

Mr. Gibbon (Assistant Secretary, Ministry of 
Health) said he was impatient of hearing about 
difficulties‘ and standards, and seeing so few 
houses actually going up. No local authority 
had any excuse for being behind the contracting 
stage. The delay, except perhaps in very 
exceptional cases, was due to incompetence or 
imwillingness. ‘There were 200 schemes under 
way in the Metropolitan district, and even 
materials were not now the major difficulty. 
Even on schemes now under way there was 4 
shortage of 40 per cent. of bricklayers, 40 per 
cent. of carpenters, and 30 per cent. of plasterers. 

Resolutions were passed urging urban sal 
tary authorities to. accelerate preparations for 
town-planning and to the effect that 
Greater London’s arterial roads should not be 
less adequate’ than those of Liverpool and 
Birmingham. On this point a memorandum of 
the views of two leading experts was submitted 
—Mr. Brodie, City Engineer, Liverpool, and 
Mr. H. S. Stilgoe, Engineer to the Metropolitan 


“Water Board, and formerly of Birmingham— 


both of whom held that 150 ft. should, as a 
rule, be secured for an arterial road, and that 
120 ft. should be the absolute minimum. 


nee 
—_ 





The Cost of Building. ue 
At the meeting of ‘the Industrial Council o 
the Building Industry last week gee 
on another page) it was announced that t en 
Ministry of Health had appointed a Commi: -" 
to.consider the present high cost of building, 


and the Council was asked to appoint t¥” 
representatives to sit on this Committee. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE ONLY WAY.—VI. 
By Masor E. A. Pets, R.E., A.M.LE.E., M.S.M.A. 


COSTING AND EFFICIENCY. 

ALTHOUGH improvements in plant, tools, 
and management methods, allied with the 
setting of standards based upon carefully 
observed data, all assist towards the ulti- 
mate improved results of operative effort, 
yet the undoubted’ importance of accu- 
rately allocated costs cannot be emphasised 
too much, as they provide the pulse of 
the work done and indicate just what is 
happening. Costs may, therefore, be very 
well described as control accounts. 

To go thoroughly into the question of 
costing is beyond the scope of a short 
article, hut I would lay stress upon the 
fact that general costing systems cannot 
le bought ready made to suit all circum- 
stances; the costing system, therefore, 
should always be made to fit the job. 
Keeping this fact in mind, it would be well, 
however, to review several points of im- 
portance in costing as applied to work of a 
civil character. The correct allocation of 
costs is very difficult to procure on any 
work with such a diversity factor as build- 
ing and kindred works. But it will be 
found that the more work is organised for 
improved production the more easily will 
the details required to ensure correct allo- 
cation be obtained. Costs must show what 
has happened, not what might have hap- 
pened, and it is a good idea to provide a 
set of costs which might be designated 
‘ inefficiency costs,’’ into which all items 
of undoubted waste expenditure are placed, 
as such will enable the inefficiencies lead- 
ing to the waste to be quickly located and 
steps taken to prevent recurrences. 

Under this heading of Inefficiency Costs 
might be shown all idle plant, as it is no 
fault of the job in hand that there is a 
quantity of plant which it is not neces- 
sary to use on it. Therefore only the costs 


of using the actual plant on the job should _ 


be charged to the costs of such, and the 
maintenance and depreciation of the idle 
plant charged to the Inefficiency, Costs. 
In the same way, any large sum spent on 
maintenance of workshops or plant must be 
prevented from creeping into the costs of 
any job which happens to be in hand, as 
this is a charge which affects the employer 
more as a property owner, and if allowed 
te come into the costs of the work in hand 
will be sure to confuse the issue on some 
future occasion when the costs of that 
particular job are referred to. 

There are certain charges which costing 
clerks will persist in averaging as being the 
easiest way out of a difficult question. This 
should not be allowed, as with a little 
trouble and insistence, these can always 
be definitely allocated to the job, thus. pro- 
viding for definite accuracy. . The best 
means of ensuring that the necessary in- 
formation is rendered by those responsible 
is to ask that it be entered on a suitable 
space on the job card, work sheet or. time 
sheet, as the case may be, which is after- 
wards made the basis of payment; so that 
until the costing clerk has obtained his 
information and franked the. card to. the 
pay clerk. the individual's pay is, delayed: 
I have always adopted this method on any 
job where such difficulties have been ex- 


perienced, and it is not very long before 
all trouble regarding proper allocations 
disappears and the costings become an 
accurate indication of what is happening. 

It should be a definite instruction that, 
unless an expenditure subserves- efficiently 
in some way the work to which it is allo- 
cated, it is either an incorrect allocation 
on wasted éxpenditure. Overhead charges 
on unemployed plant or workshops show 
a state of things which should not exist 
and should be transferred to the inefficiency 
costs. Other items which might well find 
a resting place under this heading are :— 
Waste of materials; unnecessary adjust- 
ments of plant; loss through accidents; 
extra payments for overtime where there 
is any question of the necessity for them. 
In this way direct attention is brought to 
bear on things which might otherwise 
escape notice in a general mass of costs. 

It is essential that each particular job 
should be made to bear its fair burden, and 
not, as is now often the case, he saddled 
with some heavy charge which tends to 
favour the future or some other inefficient 
job. On the other hand, all equitable 
charges must be brought in, and on no ac- 
count carried forward, as that would favour 
the present-day job at the expense of the 
future. 

It is obvious that such carefully collated 
costs must, in conjunction with the data 
obtained by time-study, provide such a 
ecllection of material as will enable esti- 
mates to be made out with such accuracy 
that the possibility of big discrepancies be- 


- tween the estimated and actual costs of a 


job cannot arise. The necessity for accu- 
rate costing is very clear, for it is by 
means of carefully-compiled data and a 
further accurate analysis of it that those 
responsible are enabled to set up definite 
standards and improved methods.~ But 
after they are set up it is essential to have 
carefully recorded costs to facilitate their 
useful application. 


——]_ 


RESEARCHES ON TIMBER. 


THE importance of economy in the use 
of timber and assessing its qualities in 
these days of immature material so widely 
marketed, should render the work of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, Wisconsin, 
of much interest to timber-users. Experi- 
ments made on kiln drying are stated to 
have proved that when this process is con- 
ducted in the most suitable manner the 
objections often raised that the wood is 
rendered brittle and spoilt in other ways 
can be overcome, and material obtained 
which is slightly better than air-seasoned 
wood. Having regard to the present price 





of capital and the time taken to air-season, 


this deserves notice, as if the costs of arti- 
ficial seasoning are not too high this should 
cheapen timber and place it sooner on the 
market. 

These tests have been going on for ten 
years. The use. of the microscope is men- 
tioned as @ valuable aid in determining 
timber species, and a case is-cited'in which 
a dispute relative to the kind’ of oak sup- 
plied under a contract was settled by this 


instrument. Definite proof of this kind, 
which can establish facts beyond question, 
is much cheaper and more expeditious, 
not to add more satisfactory, than an arbi- 
tration or a law suit. The specific gravity, 
or relative weight of the same bulk, of 
different woods is a very important factor 
in connection with strength, but has at 
present little practical use on the part of 
the timber-user. The same timber may 
show great variations, and an attempt is 
being made to produce grading rules based 
on specific gravity. Other activities of the 
laboratory have been directed to the in- 
vestigation of ply wood, not merely as thin 
sheets, but for large built-up members. 
Tests are being made, for instance, on 
beams formed of five two-inch planks, and 
the effect of allowing defects in three such 
planks. Obviously, if such combinations 
prove successful, a great deal of small and 
cheap wood could be brought into service 
for construction at decreased cost. It is 
well known that wood constantly changes 
in shape and volume with variations in its 
moisture content, and the war has shown 
the necessity for obtaining absolute con- 
stancy in the case of aeroplane propellers. 
This is effected by sizing, covering with 
aluminium leaf about 1/15,000 of an inch 
thick, and then varnishing. The cost of 
this leaf is trifling, and experiments are 
being conducted on these lines for timber 
required for other special purposes, as the 
best varnish has been -shown to be not 
waterproof. 

Another department of the laboratory is 
investigating the preservation of timber 
from decay. The best method of injecting 
preservatives, and how different woods take 
them, has been studied, and this work is 
continuing. There is a great and useful 
field for inquiry into timber in many direc- 
tions, and at its present price, coupled 
with decreased world supply and the im- 
mense demands of the paper trade, every 
effort should be made to encourage such 
work and give its results full publicity. 


 — 
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BIRMINGHAM BUILDING 
TRADES’ EMPLOYERS’ 
) ASSOCIATION. 


Sreaxinc at the annual dinner of the 
Birmingham Building Trades’ Employers’ Asso- 
ciation, held at the Grand Hotel, Birmingham, 
last week, Mr. 8. Guy Sapcote (President) said 
that owing to the changes in the building 
industry during the past seven years the 
building trade employers would have to 
develop their organisations more keenly and look 
after the welfare of the operatives more than 
ever, The chief difficulty at the present time 
was with regard to output. Output could 
only be increased by fair dealing with the 
operatives, who in their turn must deal fairly 
by the employers, and adhere strictly to their 
agreements. Mr. Stephen Easten (President 
of the National Federation of Building Trade 
Employers) said’ that’ untilthe employers 
recognised their responsibilities to the operatives 
they would never be able to enforce the condition 
of getting value for wages. If the men worked 
with a will they could give practically double 
the present output, but there was no inducement 
for them to do more than they could get off 
with, The result was that the cost of building 
was becoming almost prohibitive, and as a 
remedy he suggested that output should be 
encouraged by the payment of bonuses. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL FOR THE BUILDING 
INDUSTRY. | 
PROPOSED RE-ORGANISATION OF THE BUILDING INDUSTRY. 


A QUARTERLY meeting of the Industrial 
Council for the Building Industry was held at 
Montagu House, Whitehall, on Thursday and 
Friday last week, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. J. Storrs (Chairman of the Council). 

Before the business of the meeting, the 
CHAIRMAN moved a, vote of sympathy to the 
relatives of the late Mr. Wm. Bradshaw (Secre- 
tary of the National Federation of Building 
Trade Operatives and Joint Secretary of the 
Industrial Council) who, he said, was one of 
the greatest assets of the labour movement in 
the country, and whose death was a loss not 
only to the building industry but to the nation 
as a whole. The vote was seconded by Mr. 
Barron (Vice-Chairman), and passed in silence. 


Management and Costs Committee’s Report.* 

After the minutes of the last meeting had 
been passed, the CuarrMAN, in calling upon 
Mr. Thomas Foster to present the Report of 
the Management and Costs Committee (of 
which Mr. Foster is Chairman), said he had 
looked forward to that meeting with a certain 
amount of misgiving. The Industrial Council 
was set up to consider not only the problems of 
the building industry but what would be in the 
best interests of the country as a whole, and 
those who signed the majority Report of the 
Management and Costs Committee should 
consider very carefully the course they were 
going to recommend the Council to adopt. 
Many of the suggestions in the report. cone 
stituted a complete upheaval of the custom in 
the building industry from its inception, and 
he was afraid that any attempt to force them 
upon the industry would lead to very serious 
trouble. The building industry—employers 
and operatives—were not yet educated suffi- 
ciently to go to the extent indicated in the 
Report, and if a fair percentage of employers 
“could not be induced to agree to the. proposals 
the result would be chaos. There was no doubt 
that at the present juncture not five per cent. 
of the empldyers in the country would support 
some of the extreme recommendations in the 
Report. 

Mr. Tuomas Foster, in moving the adoption 
of the Report, said the signatories to the majority 
report had no desire to force their views upon 
the Council. They would all agree that even 
some of the less controversial points could not 
be forced upon the industry at the present 
time ; some of them were matters for education 
and propaganda. During the past two years 
there had probably been more strained feelings 
in industry than ever before, and there was 
not quite the same friendly spirit inside the 
Industrial Council. There was no doubt that 
the productivity of industry was suffering to 
a great extent through the lack of .interest 
displayed by those’ connected with it, and he 
was convinced that until the human element 
was more fully considered all other remedies 
would be in vain. The most important part 
of the teport was the psychological side of the 
reconimendations, which were so interlocked 
with economic questions that it was difficult 
to say where one began and the other ended. 
The Committee found that the operatives were 
no longer satisfied with the relative standards 
of living or with the material rewards of labour. 
The more immediate suggestions were contained 
in Part I of the Report, and if they were agreed 
to the Committee suggested that they should be 
made obligatory and embodied in the working 
rules. On Part II there. was undoubtedly a 
very acute division of opinion. Appendix 2 
outlined a scheme for a Guild of Builders, 
which, he thought, represented the ideas of a 
very large number of men in the industry at 
the present time. It would be noticed that 





* Part I of this Report was printed in full in The 


Builder for August 22, 1919. The on was 
commenced on Aug. 11 and 12 last (The Builder, 


August 20), when it,was adjourned until last week. 


there was no place in the scheme for the em- 
ployer at all, and if he came in it seemed that 
he would have to sever his connection with any 
other sphere of activity and become a servant 
of the Guild. Appendix I provided for “ regu- 
lated private enterprise.” They had got used 
to a great deal of regulation of industry imposed 
from outside, but some of them held that any 
regulation should come from inside the industry. 
The proposals in Appendix I certainly did not 
eliminate the employer, althougli his status 
would be altered; the underlying idea was 
working in the service of the community rather 
than for private profit. The building industry 
was in a demoralised condition; old motives 
and old methods were largely discredited, 
and there were signs of rapid change which 
some people thought might end in violent 
revolution. The Committee’s scheme was one 
evolved from within the industry itself with the 
object of trying to re-create that spirit of good- 
will which at one time obtained and which they 
hoped would obtain under the new conditions 
now proposed. He moved that the report be 
discussed with a view to the early application 
of the proposals outlined in Part I and a 
careful examination of the proposals contained 
in Part II. 

Mr. Cross (Operatives) seconded the motion. 
It had been thoroughly proved, he said, that 
there existed no trade union regulations of any 
kind which suggested that the operatives should 
restrict output; the only cause of restriction 
of output was the natural fear on the part 
of the men that when the work upon which 
they were engaged was done they would be 
unemployed. There was no suggestion in the 
Report for the elimination of the employer, 
whose position had been considered right 
through: there would, however, be an effort 
to eliminate any employer who was in the 
industry solely for what he could make out of 
it. The industry could not go on as it had 
been going on since 1918—instead of getting 
better things were getting worse. There was 
nothing unreasonable in Part I of the Report, 
and it was not unreasonable to make those 
concessions a charge on the industry. . - 

Mr. Roxtanp B. CrEessum (Employers) said 
he entirely disagreed with the ideas set out in 
the Report to the extent that he believed that 
the way in which they had been reached was 
fundamentally wrong. He believed that if 
any individual or community endeavoured to 
do away with individual effort, or with recom- 
pense for individual merit, or to level down 
or level up (it would surely be levelling down), 
then they were doomed to disaster. The 
personal hope of personal reward for personal 
services could. not be blotted out in any walk 
of life. If the Committee had confined itself 
to the terms of its reference there would not 
have been such a distinct cleavage amongst 
the members of the Council. He could not 
conceive that anything but a very small percen- 
tage of employers would endorse the. ideas 
in the Report. He advised that the Report, 
having been presented, should be left. The 
employers were so absolutely opposed to the 
Report that he thought that if the matter 
were pressed to a conclusion the Council, 
which could not carry on with one side absent, 
would cease to exist. At one of the meetings 
of the Committee he was told that the Report 
provided for the elimination of the employers, 
but he for one, was not going to be an accessory 
to- ending his career asa builder. Perhaps 
95 per cent. of the building trade employers 
were in favour of the Pg ceoneve of the 
operatives in profits, and the Council might 
very well consider how that could’ best be 
achieved; it would never be achieved on the 
linés of the Report before them. He was 
absolutely opposed to the Guild movement as 
they knew it, and to anything which did away 
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with individuality, personality, and rey ard 
for merit. 

Mr. Srranxs (Operatives) said he advised 
the Council not to adopt the Report, bec suse 
although he welcomed the movement indicted 
in.the Report, there should be more unity of 
purpose than had been displayed. The opera. 
tives did not want to do away with reward 
for merit or to destroy individuality. ‘he 
present system destroyed individuality. {[t 
must not be overlooked that the major factor 
which had operated in building up the builders’ 
businesses had been the operatives, and the 
operatives required a share in the management. 
Co-partnership and division of profits would 
not meet the case; the operatives thought they 
should have a voice in the management of their 
industry. Although the employers had their 
capital in the form of money, the operatives 
also had their capital in the form of their labour, 
and the one was useless without the other, 
The employers might run monetary risks, but 
they were nothing compared with the risk of 
life and limb which the operatives ran. 

Mr. 8S. Smetaurst (Employers) said he took 
exception to the view that there was any mono- 
poly on the operatives’ side of a desire to uplift 
the industry. None of the employers accepted 
the Report as presented, and in his opinion the 
desired end would not be achieved by the 
procedure outlined in the Report. Industries 
existed to provide the best possible conditions 
for those employed in them, but they could not 
be run by committees. No industry could 
succeed without the aid of the operatives, but 
neither could any industry be built up without 
the aid of the master mind. If it was said that 
the operatives had enriched a man who had 
succeeded in business, it must also be admitted 
that the operatives had lost the money of a 


man who failed. He had no opposition to the. 


Building Guilds as they were at present con- 
stituted, but if the trade unions gave them any 
preferential treatment there would be trouble. 

Mr. Armour (Operatives) said he was whole- 
heartedly in favour of Part II of the Report. 
The operatives demanded an equal’ status in 
industry with the employers—it was not a ques- 
tion of a little improvement in conditions. The 
Report involved the elimination of the employer 
as a capitalist, but not as a leader or orgaiiiser. 
The power of the capitalist must be destroyed. 
The only co-partnership the operatives could 
accept was co-partnership in which the opera- 
tives had equal status with the employer. 

Mr. Hicks (Operatives) said the operatives 
were of the opinion that a system whereby the 


_ Operatives did not own the things they provided 


was fundamentally wrong. They objected to 
employers being able to control all the wealth. 
With. regard -to restriction of output, it was 
a fact that in the periods when they did the 
most work the operatives were worst off, and 
when they did least they were best off, as they 
were to-day... 

Mr. AnpERSoN (Employers) said systems 
similar to that proposed had been tried before 
and had failed ; for instance, in Australia they 
had been tried for the past ten years and had 
proved a dismal failure. The proposals were 
nothing more or less than the conscription of 
labour. The fundamental reason for all effort 
was the idea of gain, and before such a scheme 
could be satisfactory the whole basis of human 
nature would have to be changed. 

Mr. Hopxrx (Employers) said the Report 
would not work: if put into practice, and the 
employers as a whole could not accept it. 

Mr. Stranct (Employers) said the proposals 
would tremendously increase the cost of building, 
but some of the operatives had the idea that 
there would be plenty of work irrespective 0! 
cost. 

At this ‘stage the discussion was adjourned 
until the following day. ‘ 

On'thée resumption of the meeting on Friday 
Mr. Morrat (Employers) said the Committee. 


in drafting its Report, had gone outside. the 


terms of its reference. . Appendix 2, Part 2, 0! 


the Report,.relating to the Building Guilds, was 


now -practically an accomplished fact, without 
the assent or dissent of the Council. Appendix ! 
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was no less than an earthquake. With regard 
to Part I of the Report, there were many diffi- 
culties which did not appear to have been 
considered. It seemed to him that one of the 
biggest dangers to the industry at the present 
time was the lack of efficient bookkeeping. He 
recommended that Part I be reconsidered and 
that Part II be laid on the table. 

Mr. Stranks (Operatives) moved an amend- 
ment that in view of the important issues 
raised, and the divisions of opinion reflected 
which would- militate against the ‘successful 
working of the proposals if adopted at the 
present juncture, the Management and Costs 
Committee be requested to reconsider the 
subject in the hope. of. finding more general 
agreement between the two interests repre- 
sented on the Council. 

Mr. SmetuHurst (Employers) seconded the 
amendment. If they were to reconsidér the 
question, he said, he insisted that the situation 
be considered on the grounds which had given 
rise to the flamboyant remarks which had been 
made. The theory in the minds of many of the 
operatives was, in his opinion, based on a wrong 
foundation, and was bound to come to grief. 

Mr. PickiEs (Operatives), in- opposing the 
amendment, said the present system of organisa- 
tion led to nothing but a series of deadlocks. 
The operatives would have nothing to do with 
profit-sharing schemes, which simp}y meant that 
the workers worked harder for a penny and at 
the same time earned a pound for the employers. 
The workers themselves could see a better 
method of organising industry and were pre- 
pared to discuss their theory. The trade union 
leaders were not now spurring on the operatives 
but were holding them back, and experienced 
very great difficulty in restraining them. The 
Report contained an offer to alter the present 
bad system of competition and wastefulness to 
one of organised effort and the re-organisation of 
society. 

Mr. Grsson (Operatives) said that so long as 
the employers failed to appreciate the principles 
laid down in the Report there would not be 
peace in the industry. The operatives would 


not allow employers to run the building industry 
and charge what they liked for the work done 


by the men. The operatives were perfectly 
fitted to take equal share with the employers in 


the conduct of the industry and to fix prices. 


Mr. Foster, replying to the discussion, said 
he was quite agreeable to the procedure inti- 
mated in the amendment being adopted. He 
heartily welcomed criticism of the Report, 
because they could only reach understanding 
after a full and honest expression of various 
points of view. In its discussion the Committee 
set out to find a way of increasing production 
and had therefore to find out the causes of the 
evils from which the industry suffered. They 
wanted to be able to produce buildings as 
cheaply as possible, and there were some in the 
building industry who believed that the pro- 
ducing power of the industry could be increased 
by as much as 50 per cent. There was.also the 


question of maintaining the present high rate of 
Wages without increasing the cost of building. 
It was obvious that if even a small increase in 
production could be secured, the building 
industry would be in a position to provide higher 
wages and at the same time to allow for a 
reduction in the cost of building. It was unfor- 
tunate that those who considered the question 


of increasing production nearly always forgot 
that the human factor was the most important 
factor. The recommendations in the “Report 


would go very far towards removing many of the 
difficulties which the industry had to contend 
with, but the workmen wanted to be secured 
against the possibilities of recurring unemploy- 
ment, which was bound to come about under the 
present system with even the best employer in 
the world. The proposals in the Report regard- 
ing unemployment pay should be adopted as 
Soon as possible, and made a charge upon the 
industry as a whole. A great deal had been 
said a bout reward for merit, but it had to be 
admitted that while the employers’ reward was 
an exceedingly large one, the operatives’ reward 
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was a very small one. The Committee con- 
tended that rewards for merit should be based 
on the value of services to the community. It 
was to be regretted that this basis of reward for 
merit was not always followed; for instance, 
many people had become exceedingly wealthy 
without rendering any service to the community, 
whilst men like Ruskin and William Morris were 
comparatively poor. It was agreed that the 
industry should provide a living for all connected 
with it, -but it had frequently failed in this direc— 
tion and was so failing at the present time. There 
were frequent periods of unemployment, when 
the operatives practically lived on charity or 
Government. unemployment pay. Another 
function of industry was the provision of the 
things the community. required, and in that 
direction industry had also failed to’ function 
properly. It had been stated that capitalists 
were naturally selected by nature to govern 
industry, but in whose interests were they 
acting? If there were no hope of profit in the 
industry, there would be very little industry 
carried on from the employers’ side. The whole 
.point of the Committee’s recommendations was 
that profit was the dominating motive at 
present, and they suggested that the idea of 
service should actuate them. He -suggested 
that the proposals, if adopted, did not mean 
that the present employers would be asked to 
commit suicide, but the proposals were intended 
to prevent the employers from being killed. 
The Committee had endeavoured to find a way 
out whereby the’employers could devote their 
services to the industry for an adequate salary 
and lend their capital at adequate rates of 
interest. They believed that agreement upon 
parts of the scheme could be reached at an early 
date, and it was very necessary that such an 
agreement should be reached. 

The amendment by Mr. Stranks was put to 
the meeting and passed, and the Repoft held 
over for further consideration. 


Education Committee. 

Mr. SmEeTHuRST submitted the report of the 
Education Committee, which stated that the 
scheme for apprentices should be brought into 
operation as soon as possible. One of the 
essential parts of the scheme was the establish- 
ment of local Building Trades’ Apprenticeship 
Committees for the purpose of local action and 
co-operation, and the Committee was of opinion 
that the neeessary machinery was not available 
under the organisation of the Council to enable 
these lecal Committees to be brought into being. 
In these circumstances, therefore, the Committee 
recommended that the Training Department 
of the Ministry of Labour be invited to co-operate 
with the Education Committee on the subject. 
The staff and; organisation of the Training 
Department had been in close, touch with the 
building industry for some time in connection 
with the administration of the scheme for 
interrupted apprenticeships, and for this‘purpose 
the Department had a staff of local officers in 
London, Birmingham, Manchester, Bristol, 
Leeds, Swansea, Newcastle and Glasgow. The 
following procedure of co-operation was accord- 
ingly recommended :—(i) The local officers of 
the Training Department should be authorised 
by the Education Committee to get into touch 
with the local associations of employers and of 
operatives in the various districts, thus pre- 
paring the way for a local joint. conference ; 
(ii) subsequently, the convening. of such a 
conference should be undertaken by the Secre- 
tary to the Education Committee of the Industrial 
Council; (iii) where local circumstances are_ 
such as to, render it desirable, representatives 
of the local education authority and of the local 
Juvenile Employment Committee should be 
invited to the conference, in addition to the 
representatives of the industry; (iv) these 
conferences should be attended by one or more 
represetitatives of the Education Committee, 
and for this purpose it had prepared a rota of 
members who could be called upon as required. 
Mr. Srranxs (Operatives) said in London the 
builders had turned a deaf earto the apprentice- 
ship proposals. It was remarkable that with 
all the talk about dilution of labour the em- 


- 
~ 


ployers had not been sympathetic towards in- 
creasing the number of -apprentices. 
The report was adopted. 


Resettlement Committee. 

The report of the” Resettlement Committee, 
which contained the agreements between the 
Government and the Committee for expediting 
housing schemes, was presented by Mr. Wiison. 

Mr. Gisson (Operatives) said the painters 
could not admit of the admission of adult 
apprentices in_their trade, in which-there were 
already a number out of work. They were of. 
the opinion that there was sufficient labour 
available for the work to be done on housing 
schemes. so far as painting was concerned. 
If the painting work on the new houses had been 
carried out as it should have been there would 
have been more painters employed on housing, 
and he was surprised that the bricklayers had 
continued to work on the houses, which, as 
regarded the interiors, were often not fit for 
the working classes to live in. The recommenda- 
tions of the Resettlement Committee ‘were 
never acted upon, and he moved that the 
Committee be disbanded. This was seconded 
by Mr. Watsu (Operatives). 

Mr. Armour (Operatives) said there was 
plenty of room for more apprentices in the 
building trade. There were 5,000 stonemasons 
in Scotland, and. only about 25 apprentices. 
There was nothing to fear in the adult appren- 
ticeship scheme, because jit stipulated that no 
more apprentices: would be put into any trade 
than the number the trade union regulations 
allowed. 

The Report was adopted. 


Safety and Welfare Committee. 
The veport of the Safety and Welfare Com- 
mittee, 'dealing chiefly with protection for 
wood-working machinery, was passed. 


Election of Committees. 
When the question of the re-election. of 
Committees came up for consideration, Mr. 
MacFARLANE said he thought it time that new 


blood was introduced into the personnel of the . - 


Management and Costs Committee; perhaps 
they had come to the end of their ideas. Also, 
it was not wise for the same men to serve on 
several committees, 

Mr. ‘Cuessum (Employers) suggested that 
the membership of the Committees should be 
spread as widely as possible throughout the 
membership of the Council. In view of the 
pressure upon his time and the attitude he had 
taken up on the question, he wished to retire 
from the Management and Costs Committee, 

Mr. McParrson (Operatives) said the 
Committee had been instructed further to 
consider the matter, and if new members were 
elected they could not carry on where the others 
left off. 

Ultimately the Committee was re-elected as 
constituted, with Mr. Strange in the place of 
Mr. Chessum. 

The Safety and Welfare Committee was re- 
elected en bloc, and the Education Committee 
was re-elected with one or two alterations. 


Other Business. 

On the motion of the United Operative 
Stone. Masons Association of Scotland, a 
resolution was passed to the effect that the 
Safety and Welfare Committee be instructed 
to consider the question of the inclusion of 
stone masons in the Silicosis Act. 

Mr. McPuerson (Operatives) said the death- 
rate from dust on the lungs was probably higher 
in the stone trade than any other. 

The resolution was adopted. 

The Chairman announced that he had 
received a notification from Mr, A, G. White 
(Joint Secretary) that owing to the pressure 
of business connected with the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trades’ Employers he would 
be unable to continue to act as Joint Secretary 
to the Industrial Council after the end of the 
present year. It was decidéd that the matter 


‘of the appointment of a secretary be referred 


to the Administrative Committee, and that, if 
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possible, one official be appointed to carry out 
the duties, instead of the former arrangement 
of joint secretaries representing both the 
employers and operatives. 
The Next Meeting. 

The next quarterly meeting was fixed to 
take place in London on February 10 and 11, 
1921. 





STAFF DINNER. ¢ 

Onz came away from the dinner given by 
Messrs. Higgs & Hill, Ltd., of Crown Works, 
Vauxhall, to their staff at the Holborn Restaur- 
ant, on Saturday last, with the feeling that here, 
at any rate, the “team spirit” in industry 
was an active force, and that were similar 
enthusiasm displayed by both management and 
employees throughout the trade for the success 
of individual undertakings and the craft of 
building many of the difficulties which at present 
beset the industry would be smoothed over. 

Mr. Wm. Higgs, who presided, in proposing 
the loyal toasts, referred with pride to the long 
service of many of the employees, several of 
whom had been with the firm for over fifty 
years, and in some cases three generations of 
one family, were engaged at Crown Works at 
the present time. 

Mr. C. H. Dewey, proposing “ The Prosperity 
of the Craft,” gave a humorous outline of. the 
history of architecture, in the course of which 
he suggested that had the Parthenon and other 
ancient masterpieces of architecture been 
erected by Messrs. Higgs & Hill, they would 
have been standing in their original form and 
beauty to this day! 

Mr. Ermest J. Brown, in_ responding, 
after referring to the altered relations 
between employers and employed as com- 
pared with a generation ago, said the houses 
now being erected under the Government 
housing schemes gave no opportunity for the 
builder to display his craft to the best advantage, 
and it was a terrible disaster to see the beautiful 
dountryside made hideous by the monstrosities 
perpetrated by the Ministry of Health. It was 
to be regretted that at the present time, when 
architects should be allowed to give of. their 
best, their designs should be mutilated by a 
Government department. 

Mr. J. Cameron, in proposing the toast of 
“ The Architects and Surveyors,” said that had 
the Government taken full advantage of the 
services of architects during the war the tax- 
payers would have been saved a great deal of 
money, and now the Ministry of Health ‘was 
cutting to pieces architects’ designs for the new 
houses. Mr. F. BE. Williams, responding for 
the architects, said architects had very little 
to do with the new houses ; they might design 
them and make them exceedingly attractive, 
but after the Ministry of Health had done with 
them there was very little of the original design 
left. Mr. H. J. West responded for the surveyors. 
The toast of “ The Visitors” was proposed by 
Mr. W. Matthew Hill, and responded to by 
Mr. J. Lancaster. 








The ‘“ Magnet” multi-way pedestal heater, 
manufactured by the General Electric Co., 
Ltd., 67, Queen Victoria-street, E.C., 
warms the occupants of a room—not the 
airjor furniture—by beams of radiant heat 
passing through the air without heating it, thus 
leaving it in its natural humidified state. With 
these heaters it has been found that for equal 
degrees of comfort 50 per cent. less electricity is 
used than in the ordinary way. They are also 
easily{adaptable for other purposes, such as 
toasting, boiling, frying, stewing, &c., only the 
manipulation of a thumb-screw being required 
to fix the reflector in a horizontal or in any other 
position desired. It is claimed that they will 
boil a pint of water in ten minutes, and toast 
two pieces of bread (both sides) in four minutes, 
and that each unit consumes little more than 
half a unit of electricity (600 watts per hour). 
Each heater has.a polished copper reflector, 
which projects a beam of heat. The reflector is 
easily accessible for cleaning by snapping off the 
wire guard, or for complete removal by in turn 
snapping back the hinged spring, clips. 
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CONTRACTS, COMPETITIONS, &c. 


For some contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with 


an asterisk ( 


*) are advertised in this number. Contracts vi; Competitions iv; Public Appointments 


Ixxvii: Sales by Auction Ixxx: Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information 
“ im ysed in some cases, such as that advertisers do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any 
ey that a fair wages clause shall be observed ; that no allowance will be made for tenders ; and 


tender; thi 
that deposits ar 


e returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


The date given at the commencement of each paragraph ts the latest date when the tender, or the names 


of thos 
or place w 


BUILDING AND PAINTING. 


'OVEMBER 19.—Feltham.—HovuseEs.—Erection of 
so houses at Bedfont-lane, Feltham, Middlesex, for 
the U.D.C. Mr. J. H. Sandy, Clerk to the Council, 
Council Offices, High-street, Feltham, Middlesex. 
bmg 20 Chapel-en-le-Frith.— CHIMNEY 

JOVE —_ -en-le- — NEY.— 
aon as buff eclek chleney, for the Board of 
Guardians. Mr. J. B. Boycott, Clerk, Union Offices, 
Chapel-en-le-Frith. : : 

NOVEMBER 20.— Hove. — BUILDINGS. — Erecting 
building for refuse crushing machinery, boundary 
walling, stores, garage, fencing, drainage, &c., and 
other works, in connection, for the T.C. Borough 
Surveyor (Mr. H. H. Scott), Town Hall, Hove. 
Deposit £1 1s. : 

NOVEMBER 20.—Poole.—Hovses.—Erection of 14 
houses at Lytchett’ Matravers, 6 at Lytchett Minster, 
and 10 houses at Broadstone, for the R.D.C. Mr. G. H. 
Seymour, architect, Longfleet. Poole. 

NOVEMBER 20.—Todmorden.—HOUSES.—Erection 
of 88 houses at Royd, for the T.C. Mr. J. A. Heap, 
Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Rise-lane, 

orden. 

a 22.—Bradfield.—Hovusrs.—Erection of 
one or two pairs of cottages near Hill Foot Farm, 
Bucklebury, for the R.D.C. Mr. J. R. Greenaway, 
138, Friar-street, Reading. Deposit, £1 1s. 

NovEMBER 22.—Burntisland.— HovusEs.—Erection of 
12 blocks each yore as houses, for the T.C. 
Burgh Surveyor, Burntisland. 

NOVEMBER 22.—Forehoe.—HovusEs.—Erection of 
22 houses and road-making at Wymondham, for the 
R.D.C. Mr. George J. Skipper, architect, 7. London- 
street, Norwich. 

NOVEMBER 22.—Glasgow.—TaR STILLS.—For exca- 
yator, concrete and brickwork required in connection 
with the installation of new tar stills, &c., at the Provan 
Chemical Works, for the T.C. Mr. W. A. Walmsley, 
Manager, Chemical Works Department, 20, Lrongate, 
Glasgow. . 

NOVEMBER  22.—Leeds.—Hovuses.—Erection of 
112 houses on the Hawksworth Wood Estate, Kirkstall, 
and 204 houses on the Wyther House Estate, Armley, 
for the T.C. Mr. W. T. Lancashire, City Engineer, 
Municipal Buildings, Leeds. Deposit, £1 1s. 

NOVEMBER 22.—Leyton.— PAINTING, &0.—Cleansing, 

nting, and repairs at the Electric Light and Power 
tation, for the U.D.C. Mr. John H. Jacques, archi- 
tect, 2, Fen-court, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 3. Deposit 
£1. 

NOVEMBER 22.—Malton.—HovsEs.—Erection of 10 
houses at Swinton, for the R.D.C. Messrs. C. H. 
Channon & Son, architects, Market-street, Malton. 
Deposit, £1 1s. 

NOVEMBER 22.—Merioneth.— HovsEs.—Erection of 
(a) Two. Farm cottages and buildings at Gilar Wen, 
Harlech, and (2) for three farm cottages and buildings 
at Morfa Mawr, Llanbedr, for the Merioneth.C.C. Mr. 
R. C. Jones, Architect, Caerblaidd Offices, Blaenau 
Festiniog. 

NOVEMBER 22.—Rutherglen.—PLUMBERS’ WORK.— 
For the ** plumber work ” in connection with erection of 
54 houses, for the T.C. Mr. Hugh Inglis, Burgh 
Engineer, Town Hall, Rutherglen. 

NOVEMBER 22.—Truro.—HOvsES.—Erection of eight 
houses at St. Veryan, for the R.D.C. Mr. Alfred J. 
Cornelius, architect, 81, Lemon-street, Truro. 

NOVEMBER 22.—Weetslade.—HovseEs, &c.—Con- 
Struction of roads and sewers, and also construction of 
100 houses, in concrete or brickwork, for the Dudley 
Housing Schemes, for the U.D.C. Messrs. Harrison, Ash 
& Blythe, 22, Ellison-place, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

NOVEMBER 23, — Belford, — HOUSING, &c.— For 
housing, road-making, and sewers at Belford, Bam- 
burgh, Beadnell, and North Sunderland, for the R.D.C. 
Messrs. Fatkin & Vinycomb, architects, 77, Westgate- 
Toad, Newcastle. Deposit, £3 3s. 

_ NOVEMBER 23,—Bourne.—SANATORIUM BUILDING.— 
Erection of a 12-bed pavilion for consumptives, for the 
R.D.C. Surveyor’s Office, West-street, Bourne. 
Deposit, £1 1s. 

NOVEMBER 24.—East Cowes.—HovseEs.—Erection 
of 30 houses for the U.D.C. Housing Scheme. Mr. 
Reginald Jolliffe, architect, Shooters Hill, Cowes. 

posit £2 Qs, 

NOVEMBER 24.—Hammersmith.—PaINTING.—For 
painting and decorating works, for the Electricity De- 
partment. Mr. R. Hampton Clucas, Borough Engineer, 
Town Hall, Hammersmith, W. 6. 

NOVEMBER 24,—Wandsworth.—HovseEs.—Erection 
_ 24 houses of various types on the first portion 

of the Watney Estate, for the B.C. Mr. Geo. Leonard 
Elkington, architect, 7, Laurence Pountney-hill, 
London, E.C. Deposit, £1 1s. 

NOVEMBER _25,—Canterbury.— Housrs.—Erection 
of 68 houses (28 parlour and 40 non-parlour type), for 
the T.C, Mr. F. H. Dore, architect, 25, Watling-street, 
Canterbury, Deposit, £2 2s, 

NoVEMBER 25,—Maeduff.—HovsEs.—Erecting 10 
block type “B” semi-detached cottages at Duff- 
Street, for the T.C. Messrs. George Sutherland & Cle- 
ment George, architects, Aberdeen. ‘ 


- willing to submit tenders, may be sent in; the name and address at the end is the person from whom 
here quantities, forms of tender, &c., may be obtained. 


% NOVEMBER 26 —East Sussex.—Erection of Army 
Huts acquired by the Council; alteration of existing 
buildings ; erection of an electric cottage supply plant 
and wiring; drainage and outfall works. Mr. H. 
Phibbs, A.R.I.B.A., architect, Severig Chambers, 
High-street, Lewes. 

NOVEMBER 26.—Glasgow.—PAINTING.—For painter 
work in the Education Offices, 129, Bath-street, for the 
T.C. Mr. J. Clark, Director of Education, Education 
Offices, Glasgow. Deposit, 10s. 6d. 

NOVEMBER 26.—Goring Reading.—-COT?PAGES.— Erec- 
tion of 5 pairs of cottages in Goring and Whitchurch. 
Mr. G. Fr Turner, 7, Broad-street, Bloomsbury, 
London, W.C. Deposit £1 1s. 

NOVEMBER 27.—Crossgates.—PLASTER WORK.—For 
plaster and cement work in connection with proposed 
new school, Crossgates, for the Fife Education Author- 
ity. Mr.C. R. Douglas, surveyor, 15, East Port, Dun- 
fermline. Deposit, £1 1s. 

NOVEMBER 27.—Halifax.—HovuseEs.—Erection of 
366 houses at Holmfield and Boothtown, for the T.C. 
Mr. James Lord, Borough Engineer, Halifax. 

NOVEMBER 27.—Maryport.—HovusEs.—Erection of 
70 houses, roads and sewers, on Camp-road Site, for 
the U.D.C. Mr. H. Oldfield, Architect, Workington. 

NOVEMBER 29.—Barlby.—HovusEs, &c.—Erection 
of three houses and two police cells at Barlby, near 
Selby, for the East Riding C.C. County Architect, 
County Hall, Beverley. Deposit, £1 1s. 

NOVEMBER 29, — Starbeck. — ALTERATIONS. — For 
alterations and additions to the Goods Warehouse at 
Starbeck, for the North Eastern Railway Co. 
Arthur Pollard, architect, York. 

NOVEMBER 30.—Dunbarton.—HovsEs.—Erection of 
forty blocks of 104 houses at Alexandria and 15 blocks 
of 44 houses at Renton, for the C.C. Mr. Joseph 
bee architect, 201, Bath Street, Glasgow. Deposit 

8. 

NOVEMBER 30.—Middlewich.—Hovusrs.—Erection of 
18 houses, forthe U.D.C. Mr. F. W. Stocks, surveyor, 
Town Hall Chambers, Middlewich. Deposit, £2 2s. 

NOVEMBER 30.—Uwehaled:—Hovusks.—Erection of 
57 houses on various sites, for the R.D.C. Messrs. 
Berrington, Son & Watney, architects, Prudential- 
chambers, Wolverhampton. Deposit, £2 2s. 

DECEMBER 1,— ff.—REpairs, &0. — Execution 
of ordinary works and repairs to the buildings in 
Cardiff, in charge of H.M. Commissioners of 
Works. Director of Contracts, H.M. Office of Works, 
Storey’s-gate, Westminster. 

DECEMBER  1.—Tendring.—HoOvsEsS.——Erection of 
10 houses at Thorpe, for the R.D.C. Messrs. Tomkins, 
ee & Ley, architects, Frinton-on-Sea. Deposit, 

8. 

DECEMBER 3.— Weymouth.— POsT OFFICE.— 
Extension of the Post Office at Weymouth. Secre- 
tary, H.M. Office of Works, Storeys Gato, West- 
minster, 8S.W.1. Deposit £1 1s. 

DECEMBER 4. — Oswestry.— HOUSES, ROADS, 
SEWERS.—Erection and completion of 33 houses on 
Glyn Ceiriog and Pontfadog sites, construction of roads, 
———. sewers, &c, for the Chirk R.D.C. Messrs. 

ngton, Son & Watney, udential Chambers, 
Wolverhampton. Deposit £2 2s. 

DECEMBER 5. — Scotland. -—-PAINTING, ETO.— 
Execution of painters’, paperhangers’ and gilders’ 
work in connection with the ordinary works and 
repairs to buildings in charge of H.M. Commissioners 
of Works. Districts during one TS from January 1, 
1921. Director of Contracts and Labour, H.M. Office 
of Works, Storey’s Gate, Westminster. 

* DECEMBER 6.—Bicester.—HovsEs.—Erection of 
20 houses on the Buckingham-road site, for the U.D.C. 
Mr. H. W. Smith, M.S.A., architect, 57, High-street, 
Oxford. Deposit, £1 1s. 

%* DECEMBER 6.—London.—Extension of the North 
Telephone Exchange, Barnsbury-grove, N. H.M. 
Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, Westminster, 8.W.1. 
Deposit, one guinea. 

DECEMBER 6. — Mold.— HovskEs. — Erection of 
54 houses, forthe U.D.C. Mr. F. A. Roberts, architect, 
Earl Chambers, Mold. Deposit, £3 3s. 

DECEMBER 7.—Gosforth.—ALTERATIONS.—Altera- 
tions and extensions to the Fire Brigade Statien, for the 
U.D.C. Mr. George Nelson, Surveyor, Council 
Chambers, Gosforth. 

x DECEMBER 8.—Godstone.— W ORKING CLASS DWELL- 
ING@s.—Erection of 6 working class dwellings at Dormans 
Land and 12 at Lunghurst-road, Woldingham, for th 
R.D.C. Messrs. Hayward & Maynard, architec 
14, John-street, Adelphi, W.C.2. (Dormans Land 
Site). Mr. Granville Streatfield, architect, 24, Old 
Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2 (Woldingham Site). 
Deposit £2 2s, 

DECEMBER 17.—Monmouthshire.—H OSPITaAL.—Erec- 
tion of a hospital for oe, ode at Pontypool-road, 
Monmouthshire, for the King Edward VII Welsh 
National Memorial Association. Mr. Edwin T. Hall, 
F.R.1.B.4., and Mr. E. Stanley Hall, M.A., F.R.1.B.A., 
of 54, Bedford-square, London, W.C.1. Deposit, £5. 

DECEMBER 21.—Clutton.—HovuskEs.—Erection of six 
houses on Temple Cloud. Messrs. r & Warren, 
architects, 74, ‘ord, Yeovil: ‘ 
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No Dat&.—Biddulph.—Hovses.—Erection of 42 
Type ‘‘A’”’ Urban and 44 Type “ B” Urban cottages, 
for the U.D.C. Mr. 8. Gibson, Surveyor, Public Hall, 
Biddulph. 

No Dateé.—Manchester.—Hovsks.—Erection of 50 
houses in Manchester District. Messrs. W. A. Richards 
& Co., Ltd., 11; Dumfries-place, Cardiff. 


FURNITURE, MATERIALS, etc. 


NOVEMBER 20.—Bradford.—MATERIALS.—Supply o 
tramway materials for the Tramways Committee. "Mr. 
R. H. Wilkinson, General Manager, 7, Hall Ings, 
Bradford. 

NOVEMBER 20.—Farnham. — Tar. — Supply of 
Phe a. 25,000 a oe ated tar, to the 
Lf 6 Mr. J. W. Wright, Clerk, Council Offices, 

arnham. 3 


NOVEMBER 22.—Horsham.—ROAaD MATERIALS.— 
Supply of road materials and cartage, for the West 
Sussex C.C, Mr. H. W. Bowen, County Surveyor, 
North-street, Horsham. 

NOVEMBER 22,.—London.—MATERIALS.—Supply to 
the Burma Railways Company of 3,000 eyébolts and 
480 coils of strand wire for fencing. Mr. W. Home, 
Managing Director, 199, Gresham House, Old Broad- 
street, London, E.C.2. Charge, £1. 

NOVEMBER 24. — Dublin. — Ramway SrorgEs. — 
Supply of various stores to the Great Southern and 
Western Railway (Ireland) Co. Stores Superintendent, 
General Stores Dept., G.S. & W. R.., Inchicote, Dublin. 

NOVEMBER 24.—Hammersmith.—Supply of materials 
required and for carrying out the work of painting and 
decorating the interior of the office buildings at the 
Council’s Electricity Works, 85, Fulham Palace-road, 
W.6. Mr. Leslie Gordon, Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
Hammersmith, W.6. 

NOVEMBER 24. — Skegness. — TILES. — Supply of 
concrete roofing tiles for the housing scheme of the 
U.D.C. Mr. R. H. Jenkins, Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Skegness. 

OVEMBER 24.—West Hartlepool. M?ERials.— 
Supply to the T.C. of materials and sewer q 
Mr. Nelson F. Dennis, Borough Engineer, Municipal 
Buildings, West Hartlepool. 

NOVEMBER 25.—Doncaster.—RAILWAY STORES.— 
Supply of stores to the Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany. Mr. Weeks, Stores Superintendent, Doncaster. 

NOVEMBER 25.—Lambeth.—-Roap MATERIALS.— 
Supply of flints, ballast, sand, &c., to the B.C. Mr. H. EB. 
Anderson, Borough Bngineer, Lambeth Town Hall, 
Brixton Hill, 8.W. 2. 

NOVEMBER 25.—Neweastle-on-Tyne.— STORES. — 
Supply of stores to the Tyne Improvement Commission. 
Mr. J. McD. Manson, General Manager, Commissions 
Office, Berwick-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

NOVEMBER 25.—Nottingbam.— rr go 
of materials to the Works and Ways Committee o 
T.C. Mr. A. Brown, City Engineer, Guildhall, Not- 
tingham. Deposit 5s. 

NOVEMBER 26.—W -—RAILWAY STORES.— 
Supply of stores to the Cheshire Lines Committee. 
Stores Superintendent, Cheshire Lines, Warrington. 

NOVEMBER 27.—Wakefield.—FURNITURE.—Supply 
of school furniture, chairs, tables, desks, &c. to County 
Council of the West Riding of Logs me (Central Stores 
Departmen Stores Manager, Central Stores, Cliff- 
lane, Wakefield. 

NOVEMBER 30.—London, S.W. CE a of rain 
water ds. The Secretary, H.M.O.W., Storey’s 
Gate, Westminster, 8.W.1. 

DECEMBER as tee halen ne of 
various stores to the Great North of Scotlan lway 
Co. Stores Superintendent, 80, Guild-street, Aberdeen. 
Charge, 1s. per form: (32). 

DECEMBER 11,—Enniskillen—RAILWAY STORES.— 
For supply of stores to the Sligo, Leitrim and Northern 
Counties Railway Co. Mr. J. Duff, Secretary's office, 
Enniskillen. Charge 1s. per form of which there are 86, 

JANUARY 31.—Johannesburg—SANITARY FITTINGS. 
—Supply of sanitary fittings for a public convenience, 
Union Ground, Johannesburg. Messrs. BE. W. Cari 
& Co., St. Dunstan’s-buildings, St. Dunstan’s-hill, 
London, E.C. 3. Deposit, £1 1s. 


ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL. 


NOVEMBER 20.— -—Pipes.—Supply — of 
about 2,000 tons of dry sand cast-iron pipes, 3 in. to 
16 in. in diameter, for the T.C. Messrs. J. & A. Leslie & 
Reid, engineers, 12, St. Giles-street, Edinburgh. 

NOVEMBER 22.—Eccles.—LAUNDRY MAOHINERY.— 
Supply and fixing of laundry machinery at the Public 
Baths, Cromwell-road, Patricroft: Mr. Thomas §. 
Picton, Town Hall, Eccles. 

NOVEMBER 23.—Rhondda.—STEEL FLOORING, &0.— 
(1) Supply of 20 tons of pressed steel flooring, (2) Supply 
of 6-tons of light parapet girders, for the U.D.C. Mr. E. 
Hazledine Barber, Surveyor, Council Offices,’ Pentre, 
Rhondda. 

NOVEMBER 24.—London, 4c.—VARIOUS WORKS.— 
(a) Alterations and extensions to the electric lighting 
and power installations in the motor workshops at the 
Mead Ambulance Station, Carnwath-road, Fulham. 
(b) Installation of a forced circulation domestic hot 
water supply apparatus at the Eastern Hospital, The 
Grove, Homerton, E.9. (c) Installation of a new con- 
tinuous drying machine in laundry at the Leavesden 
Mental Hospital, King’s Langley, Herts, for the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board. Office of the Board, Embank- 
ment, E.C.4. Deposit, £1. 

NOVEMBER | 30.—Bristol.—Dock.—The Bristol 
Docks Committee invite tenders for the lease of its 
dry dock on the floating harbour, near Cumberland- 


road, subject to the conditions that the lessee shall 


undertake the restoration and improvement of the 
dock (including the provision of a new caisson). Chief 
Engineer, Avonmouth Docks, Bristol. 
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NOVEMBER 30.—London.—RAILWAY MATERIAL.— 
Supply to the South Indian Railway Co. of (1) Copper 
plates ; (2) superheater elements; and (3) steel tyres 
Company’s offices, 91, York-street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
Charge, 10s. for (1) and (2): and £1 for (3). 

DECEMBER 1,.— -—STRUCTURAL STEELWORK. 
—Supply to the Assam-Bengal Railway Company of 
structural steelwork, galvanised work, &c., for shops 
extension. Offices of the Company, Bishopsga 
House, 80, Bishopsgate, E.C. 2 

DECEMBER 1.— chester —ENGINEERING WORKS. 
—Supply of engineering labour-in-day work in the 
Manchester Dis for oné year, for H.M. Com- 


missioner of Works. _ Director of Contracts, H.M. ’ 


Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, Westminster. 

%* DECEMBER 7.—Wandsworth.—ELECTRIC PASSEN- 
GER larts.—Erection and Pg ee of two new 
electric passenger lifts at the St. John’s-hill Infirmary, 
Wandsworth, 8.W.18, for the Guardians of the 
Wandsworth Union. Clerk of Works at the Infirmary. 

DECEMBER 9.—British Columbia.— Dockx.— 
Construction. of dry dock at Esquimault, for the 

ment of Public Works, Ottawa. Enquiry 
Office, yao of Overseas Trade, 35, Old Queen- 
street, 8.W. j 

DECEMBER 14.—Wallasey.—COKE-HANDLING PLANT, 
&0.—For (1) Supply and erection of complete coke- 
handling plant at the Corporation Gasworks. (2) Supply 
and erection of two Somereny ceeeted cnpetons. 
Mr. J. H. Crowther, Gasworks, Limekiln-lane, Wallasey. 

JANUARY 4,—Dublin.—PAVING MATERIAL PLANT.— 
Supply and erection of plant for the manufacture of tar 
macadam, asphalte concrete and asphalte surface coat, 
for the T.C. Mr. Patrick Tobin, Secretary, Paving 
Committee, City Hall, Dublin. 

FEBRUARY 14. 1921,—Palestine, &c.— CEMETERY 
CONSTRUCTION.—The Imperial War Graves Commission 
invite tenders for the construction of (a) four cemeteries 
in Palestine, (b) 26 cemeteries at Anzac (Gallipoli), 
(c) 14 cemeteries in Macedonia. Director of Works, 
Imperial War Graves Commission, 33-36, Baker-street, 


W. Deposit £10. 
MARCH 4.—Bombay.—REFUSE DESTRUCTOR.—Manu- 
acture, erection and equipment of a refuse destructor 
within the City for the incineration of 200 tons of refuse 
day. Sir John Wolfe Barry, Lyster & Partners, 
artmouth House, 2, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, 


8.W.1. Charge, 5s. 


ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS, 

NOVEMBER 20,—Chippenham.—STREET WORKS.— 
Taking up the existing and laying new paving, kerbin: 
and channelling, &c., in Bath-road, Town Bridge call 
Marshfield-road, for the U.D.C. Mr. A. E. Adams, 


porwegh Surveyor, High-street, Chippenham. Deposit, 
8. 


NOVEMBER 22.—Dewsbury.—SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
WorkKs.—Construction of precipitation. tanks, the 
culverting of Pildacre Beck, and other work in con- 
nection with the construction of sewage disposal 
works at Mitchell Laithes, for the Dewsbury T.C. 
Messrs. J. Diggle & Son, 14, Brown-street, Manchester. 
Deposit £3 36. 

NOVEMBER 22,.—Falkland.—SEWER.—Construction 
of sewer and water main at the site of the proposed 
housing scheme, for the T.C. Mr. A. D. Haxton, 
architect, Leven. Deposit, £1 1s. 

NOVEMBER 22.—Horsham.—ROADS.—Supply on 
hire of steam rollers, for work during the season ending 
March 31, 1922, for the West Sussex C.C. Mr. H. W. 
Bowen, County Surveyor, North-street, |Horsham. 

NOVEMBER 22.—Kirkealdy.—W ATER MAIN.—Layin 
and jointing about five miles of 8in., 6in., 4in., an 
24in. cast-iron pipes, for the District Water Works. 
Messrs. J. & A. lie & Reid, engineers, 72a, George- 
street, Edinburgh. Deposit £1. 

NOVEMBER 22.—Manchester.—ROADS, &0.—For 
dressing and paving various passages, for reconstruc- 
tion of portions of the roadways of several streets, for 
the T.C. Paving, &c., Department, Town Hall, Man- 
chester. 

NOVEMBER pn meng) pM py ~ MAINS.— 
Providing and ering about 584 yds, of 4in. cast iron 
mains, &c., forthe T.C. Mr. A. H. Walker, Waterworks 
Engineer, Town Hall, Loughborough. Deposit, £2 2s. 

NOVEMBER 23,.—Tottington—Roaps, &c.—Con- 
struction of roads and sewers in connection with the 
housing scheme, for the U.D.C. Mr. L. Kenyon, 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Tottington. Deposit, £1 1s. 

NOVEMBER 25.—Plymouth.—ROADS AND SEWERS.— 
Construction of about 14 miles of roads and 34 miles of 
sewers in connection with the lay-out of about 37 acres, 
for the T.C. Mr. T. Peirson Frank, Borough Engineer, 
Municipal Offices, Plymouth. Deposit, £2 2s. ° 

NOVEMBER 26.—Rye.— WELLS. — Sinking 0! five 
wells (three in the parish of Icklesham and two at 
Iden, Sussex), for the R.D.C. Surveyor, 1B, Havelock- 
road, Hastings. 

NOVEMBER 27. —Lumphinnans, — SEWERS. — Con- 
struction of new sewers at Lumphinnans, for the Kirk- 
caldy District Committee of the Fife C.C. Messrs. 

Jarter & Wilson, 51, Queen-street, Edinburgh. Deposit, 
£1 1s. 

NOVEMBER 27.—Tadcaster.—SEWERS.—For laying 
sewers and water mains in various parishes, for the 
R.D.C. (four contracts)... Mr. H. M. Driver, surveyor, 
Garforth, near Leeds; Mr. E.* Thackray, Water 
Inspector, Station-road, Kippax, near Leeds. 

NOVEMBER 29.—Edin -—ROADS AND SEWERS.— 


Construction of Sewers an Bangholm Housing 
Area, Ferry-road, and roads at Gorgie Housing Area 
(Northetn Section), for the T.C. . A. Horsburgh 


Campbell, engineer, 1, Parliament-square, Edinburgh. 


- ain ee oe. esate -—Sawms, 
0.—Cons' on Of sewers, mporary tion 
Distrizt Committee of the 


works, &c., for the Kirkcaldy 
Fife C.C. ‘Messrs. Gilbert Thomson & Ferguson, Civil 
e 164, Bath-street, Glasgow. Deposit, £2 2s. 
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DECEMBER 6.—Gellygaer.—Roaps, &c.—Construc-. 


tion of roads and sewers, Craig site, Hengoed, for the 
U.D.C. Mr. J. Jones Williams, Architect, ” Council 
Offices, Hengoed. Deposit, £2 2s, 

DECEMBER 
(a) Resurfacing with asphaltic macadam, Mayes-road, 
Barratt and Park-avenues ; (b) Resurfacing with tar 
macadam, Finsbury and Palmerston-roads, for the 
ewe Surveyor, Town Hall, Wood Green, N. 22. 

e p £1, 

ECEMBER 13.—Leeds.—WATER MAIN.—Laying of 
a 6in. internal diameter cast-iron pipe line ane 
mate length, 15,600 yds.), and of 4in. cast-iron pi 
lines Se total length, 17,720 yds.), for the 
Fae - Chas. G. Henzell, Waterworks Engineer, 


Auction Sales, Tenders, etc. 


NOVEMBER 23.—Petersfield.— Messrs. J. T. Skelding 
& Co., will sell in Mr. Garner’s Meadow (adjoining the 
Volunteer Arms), Petersfield, timber and buildin 
rt Auctioneers, 48, Gresham-street, Guildhall. 

%* NOVEMBER 23 AND 24.—Purfleet, Essex.—Messrs. 
Edward R. Porter will sell, by direction of the Dis- 
posal Board, at ‘““D”’ Lines, Purfleet Camp, Essex, 
Army or furniture and effects. Auctioneers, 
27, 29 and 31, New-road. Grays; King-street, Stan- 
ford-le-Hope; and 16, Fenchurch-street, E.C.3. 

Messrs. Joseph Hibbard & Sons’ sale at Milden- 
hall, on November 23 and 24, has been cancelled. 

NOVEMBER 30 AND DECEMBER 1.—London, S.W.— 
Messrs. Marten & Carnaby will sell by direction of the 
dis Board, at Wandsworth C.S. Depot, No. 1701, 
182a, Stewarts-road, Wandsworth-road, 5S.W.8. 
Domestic and office equipment, and building materials. 
Auctioneers, Thurlow Park-road, Dulwich, S.E.21. 

DECEMBER 1.—Cheverley, near Ne wmarket.—Messrs. 
Wilson & Co. will sell at Cheverley Park Estate Yard, 
Cheverley, near Newmarket, the whole of the Estate 
material and dead stock building material, timber, &c. 
Auctioneers, 14, Mount-street, London, W.1. 

%* DECEMBER 9.—London, W.1.—Messrs. Knight 
Frank & Rutley will sell, by direction of the Council 
of His. Royal Highness, The Prince of Wales, K.G. 
in their Hanover-square Estate Room, the Freehold 
Estate, extending to about 8 acres, being a portion 
of the Duchy of Cornwall Estate at Kensington. 
Auctioneers, 20, Hanover-square, W.1. 

%* DECEMBER 13.—Longford, near Derby.—Messrs. 
Weatherall & Green will sell at Longford Hall, near. 
Derby, the antique and modern furniture. Auctioneers, 
22, Chancery-lane, W.C. 2. 


Competitions. 
(See Competition News, page 570.) 


Public Appointments. 


%* NOVEMBER 22.—Wilten.—Clerk of Works re- 
quired by the R.D.C. to supervise the erection of 
new houses. Mr. R. A. Skelton, Clerk to the Housing 
Committee, Bemerton, Salisbury. 

* NOVEMBER 29.—Halifax.—District. Foreman re- 
quired = J the County Borough Council for the position 
of District Highways Foreman. Endorsed “ District 
Foreman,” Borough Engineer, Halifax. 

%* NOVEMBER 29.—Wandsworth.—SANITARY INSPEO- 
TOR.—Sanitary Inspector required by -the Borough 
Council. Mr. D. A. Nicholl, Town Clerk, Council 
House, Wandsworth, 8.W. 18. 

% NOVEMBER 30.—Colomho.—Architectural Assistant 
required by the Colombo i Council in the 
Office of the Municipal Works Engineer. Mr. N. 
M. Ingram, Esq., Burlingham, Norfolk. 

NOVEMBER 30.—Thetford.—Clerk of Works required 
by .the Borough for housing scheme. Mr. John 
Houshes, Town Clerk, London-road, Thetford, Norfolk. 

No DatTE.—Nigeria.—ASSISTANT ENGINEERS.— 
Assistant Engineers for the Public Works Department 
required at once by the Government of Nigeria. Crown 
Agents for the Colonies, 4, Millbank, Lond 8.W..1.on, 

%* NO DAaTE.—West Riding of Yorkshire.—Building 
Surveyor required by the West Riding of Yorks County 
Association on the Staff of the Secretary. The 
Secretary, West Riding of Yorks County Association, 
9, St. Leonards, York. 


oO 
eS 





Messrs. James Wild & Co., of 40, Deansgate, 
Manchester, are now manufacturing a new type 
of roof truss (the “ Cradle”), in which the 
compression members are of timber and the 
tension members of steel. The parts are 
jointed and assembled on a new system by 
which no cast-iron shoes or struts are used, 
and the tension rods are attached to the face 
of the woodwork instead of passing through 
holes drilled in it. The cradle connector is of 
pressed steel of semi-circular section. The 
tension rods are attached by the fish-plates by 
standard steel tubes passing through-from one 
face to the other. The trusses can be easily 
and rapidly erected and taken down, and they 
are claimed to be specially suitable for factories, 
garages, farm buildings, cinemas, bungalows, 
&e. P 


6.—Wood Green.—STREET WoRKS.— - 


[NovemsBer 19, 1920. 


PROPOSED NEW. BUILDINGS 
AND OTHER WORKS.: 


In these lists care is taken to ensure the. 
accuracy of the information given, but it ma 
occasionally happen that, owing to buildin 
owners taking the responsibility of commencine 
work before plans are finally approved by the 
focal authorities “proposed” works at the 
time of publication have been actually com. 
menced. Abbreviations:—T.C. for Town 
Council; U.D.C. for Urban District Council. 
R.D.C, for Rural District Council; E.C. for 
Education Committee; B.G. for Board of 
Guardians; L.C.C. for London County Council: 
os 4 Borough Council; and P.C. for Parish 

ouncil, 





BARLBY.—The Selby Warehouse and Transport Co 

td., has presented ‘a site for a school last 
a“ C.C. o “ to the East 

LYTHE AND CUCKNEY.—Plans proposed by R.D.C.: 
Forty houses, Harworth, for the Harworth Chiliery sy 

CARLISLE.—Mr. R. G. Hetherington (Ministry of 
Health Inspector), has-held an inquiry into the applica-. 
tion Ly _ C.C. Prag iy ae a borrow ‘£45,700 for 
works of sewage for the. r Caldew Valley 
Belle Vue districts of the klty, ws bin: 

LACTON.—Plans passed: Motor garage, Church- 
road, for Mr. H. P. Gadsdon ; qiterations to Wma 
Jameson-road, for Mr. W. Baker; conversion of 
garage into dwelling-house, Chapman-road, for Mr, 
R. W. Coan; bungalow, Walton-road, for Mr. A, 
Eaves; cottage, Oxford-road, for Mr. T. Thurgood; 
new w.c.’s and extension to canteen, for Comrades 
Club; shops and flats, corner of Kosemary-road and 
Pier-avenue, for Ruatan Garden Co., Ltd. 

DURHAM.—Two bungalows are in course of erection 
by the Dean and Chapter of Durham for their servants 
at Palmer’s-close. If they are regarded as acceptable, 
others are to be erected. They contain three bedrooms, 
bathroom, kitchen and parlour, and are to be occupied 
by lay clerks. 

FESTINIOG.—Plans for the erection of a Memoria} 
Hospital have been approved by the Heroes’ Memorial 
Committee. The to cost is estimated at £10,000, 
The plans were prepared by Mr. Clough Williams 
Ellis, of London and Llanfrotheu. 

FULHAM.—The L.C.C. has consented to the erection 
of a building in Halford-road, for Renault, Ltd. 

HACKNEY.—Plans passed: Rebuilding work and 
drainage, 311, Mare-street, for Mr. M. Filberg; re- 
building workshop, 34, Lauriston-road, for Mr. 5. P. 
Chalke ; addition, premises of Achille Serre, 55, Wallis- 
road, for Mr. A. L. Forge. 

HAMMERSMITH.—The L.C.C. proposes to lease a site 
of about eight acres in St. Quentin Park, Hammersmith, 
to Messrs. A. E. Hawley & Co., for the erection of 
dye works. 

HANLEY.—The plans of the proposed new High 
School for girls in Hanley have been approved by the 
Board of Education. The Board has also approved 
plans of alterations and additions to Hanley Secondary 
School and Longton High School. The architect has 
been instructed to prepare working drawings and 
estimates. 

HOLMFIRTH.—The U.D.C. has received a report 
from the West Riding authorities stating that it was 
desirable that a scheme be drawn up for the erection 
of 100 more houses. The present housing scheme of 
the Council is approaching completion. 

HOvE.—Plans passed by T:C. : Conversion of 8, Gold- 
stone-villas into flats, Mr. B. James, for Mrs. Webster; 
alteration Princes Hotel, Mr. H. Elwig, for the Princes 
Hotel Co.; conversion, 12, Cambridge-grove, Messrs. 
J. Pareons & Sons, for Mr. C. R. Hartley ; shop front, 
66 and 68, Church-road, for Messrs. F. Ray & Sons; 
motor garage, 65, Brunswick-place, Mr. F. C. Oxtall, 
for Mr. M. Leanse ; addition, 3, Hartington-villas, Mr. 
W. H. Overton, for Mr. W. U perton ; conversion into 
flats, 7, Medina-terrace, Mr. W. H. Overton, for Mrs. 
Block ; conversion into flats, 109, Lansdowne-place 
Mr. F. C. Oxtell, for Mrs. Roche ; pair of semi-detached 
houses, New Church-road, Mr. W. J. Burstew, for Mr. 
W. J. Chadwell ; house, Pembroke-gardens, Messrs. J. 
Parsons & Sons, for Mr. R. H. Winter ; house, Ferndale- 
road, Messrs. H. Ling & Co. 

HULL.—Plans passed by T.C. : Hill & Ward, houses, 
Newland Park; British Oil & Cake, Garden Village, 
Ltd., 46 houses, New Garden-village, Holderness-road ; 
H. Rix, house, Newland Park; D. C. Carter, house, 
Newland Park; Hull Oil Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
additions to office, Stoneferry ; Vinegrad «& Co., altera- 
tions, 54, Porter-street ; J. Coulson, roof, &c., Salt- 
house-lane ; The Globe Estate Co., water closets, High- 
street; Trus' Hull Trinity House, alterations, 6, 
Whitefriargate ; Amos & Smith, plumbers’ workshop, 
Neptune-street ; Barchard’s, Ltd., shed, West Dock- 
street: T. S. Kaye, additions, 23, Bond-street ; Co- 
operative Wholesale Society ‘Ltd., condenser house, 
&c., Cumberland-street ; London Joint City & Midian 
Bank, Ltd., alterations, 239, Hessle-road ; Hull Forge 
Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., water closets, Cannon-strect ; 
Mayfield Bros., shed additions, Sculcoates-lane ; A. « R. 
Appleton, Ltd., new elevator house, Cleveland-street ; 
B. , garage, Newland Park; Lipton, Lid., shop, 
Charles-street and Wright-street ; Lipton, Ltd., shop, 
Hessle-road ; Tadman Bros., water closets, Humber- 
street and Humber Dock Side ; British Oil and Cake 
Mills, Ltd., 1 shed, Foster-street, Stoneferry ; 
British Oil and Cake Ltd., shed, Foster-street, 
Stoneferry ; Trus Hull ty House, strong room, 
6, Whitefriargate ; es & Porter, Ltd., alterations, 
Wincolmlee ; Ellerman’s Wilson Line, copper house, 
(Continued on page 593). 


* See also our List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS.* 


[Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry. 


‘Since our last issue’ steel, lead, oil, 


BRICKS, &c, 


Per 1,000 Alongside, in River Thames 

up to London Bridge. £ s. a. 

Best Stoc wie ee Se enkeiaee ee 417 0 
Per 1000, — at “London Goods Stations. 


d. 
Flettons ...... 517 0 Best Biue 
Best Stour- Pressed Staf- 
bridge Fire fordshire ... 12 
bricks ...... 12 14 © Do. Bullnose .. 12 


GLazED BRIGKS— Blue Wire Cuts 10 


Best White, D’ble Str’tch’ra 38 
Ivory, and D’bie Headers 35 
Salt Glazed One Side and 
Stretchers .. = = 0 two Ends .. 39 

Headors....... @ Two Sides and 

Quoins, Sai: one End .... 40 
nose and 4¢in. Ni d 
i eer © 36 60=«¢0 Squints..... 37 10 0 
Second Quality, £1 per i,000 less = best. Cream 

and buff, £2 extra over white. Other colours, Hard 

Glaze, £5 10s. extra over white. 


o of B@cOn, 
oo eo 6eOoS 


d. 

Thames Ballast ........ 19 6 delivered 
PO sé Mec desceseph 25 eohorss: 
Thames Sand .......... Sk Se 2 miles 
Best Washed Sand ...... 2% 6. radius 
fin. Shingle for Ferro- Padding- 

CONN ckb<cPseeseee YY a ton. 
¢ in. Te Ow: a 


Per ton, detivered in pone on area. 
d. £ed 


Best Portland Cement ...... : 7 S-~. 44 
80/6 alongside at Vauxhall in 80-ton lots. 
Ferrocrete per ton extra on above. 10 0 


Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 2 19 6 at. rly. depot. 

NOTE.—The cement or lime Is exclusive of the ‘ew 
eharge for sacks. ‘The sacks are charged at 2s. 6d. 
each and credited at 2s. each if returned in good 
eondition within three months. 

Grey Stone Lime ...... 75s. 0d. per ton delivered. 

Stourbridge Firectay in s’cks 44s. 8d. per ton at riy. dnt. 


STONE. 


Bata Stonr—delivered in railway trucks at s. 4. 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 
South Lambetn, G.W.R.. per ft. cube...... 8 23 
Do. do. delivered in railway trucks at Nine 
Elms, L. & S.W.R.. per ft. cube .......... 3 5% 
Do. do. delivered on road wagous at Nine Eims 
DO ccdsadoesiue nies 5 + anauCeteeure 3 6% 
PORTLAND STONE— 
Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Nine Elms. L.& 8.W.R.. South Lambeth 
Station, G.W.R., and Westbourne Park, 


Paddington, G.W.R., per ft. cube ...... 4 11} 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons at above 
statione, per Th. OURO... ccs scsvervceces 5 OF 


White basebed, 3d. per ft. cube extra. 
NoTE.— $d ft. cube extra for every foot over 20 ft. 
average, and 3d. beyond 30 ft. 
YORK STONE, BLUE—Robin Hood Quatity. 
Delivered at any Goods Station London. ae? 


Scappled random blocks ....... Per Ft. Cube 17 4 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 
50 £6. CURED wie cccpab és bcee Per Ft. Super pe . 


6 in. rubbed two sides, Sat rtawe ~~ 
8 in. sawn tare cides slabs (random sizes) ,. * 3 
2 in. to 24 in. sawn one side: slabs 


andens GOW) cciiks inscdseccecce se 3 2 
1} in. to 2 in. ditto, ditte ....... ne SR ve 2 9 
Harp Yorkr— 

Delivered at any Goods Station London. 
Seappled random blocks ........ Per Ft. Cube 13 8 

6 in. sawn two sides landing to one (under 40ft. 

TUT)  cnocisveculnsgnsoese Per Ft. Super 4 3 
6 in. rubbed two sides ditto .......... a 1 
4 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) ,, ‘6 2 
3 in. ditto, to 
2 in. self-faced random flags .. Per Yard Super 18 2 

WOOD. 

; GOOD BUILDING ors 

nehes 
: x eben bedaucsudea apes or 16 porstandard 
4 x B diicpcocbasteatensdet are Ms 
6. .Dcteceutatinentnneaas 50 0 oe 
SX Gasecyusssesvaces eee at 
3 x § codsodgedenisbsantins 47 10 “= 
x PF eocsenteete sUvéines 47 10 ag 
S$ X @ wsicdeaiiebeasiouce . 460 a 
S xX Ob nccue seekers beceudes 65 0 ‘ 

2 x OF cipcnscdasanonecties 65-0 - 
, X° Biteaewe abiccuspeceedpe 57 10 a 
hx (BS. oes c sede casks 57 10 ss 
SM bss ditties deueies 47 10 - 

XK © idevccphoccsednveses 47 10 i 

PLANED pOshne 

L % OB stvaceacensaee Cowes 0 a 
i xX. DU pcceeeupue ceceken bes 85 0 a 
sia PLAIN EDGE FLOORING. 
anenes 
5 <csseuieea ebennedeccees éehxes 40/- square 
Eo twee eeeeewes shnthpubnegdeaseebe os ots o 
et ee ee eoSosescciseedercbne BE 
AS .. cewabeaibenane jahnavookax bantbes 86/- - 
1g .vccugnebecpibtcabetes sak atte oCas a 


r ONGURD AND GROOVED FLOORING, 
oseéeetiewun ccccbccoecapsccccsccs OS/= equate 
\ "SOPOT e eee ease estes eee /- ” 


iit tere et 76/- 


WOOD (Continued). 
MATCHINGS (BEST). 


Inches 
pebbetia eat becens apeuevedvecstbee 36/— square 
Sp séhee' dobbbnseetsckes ave Semen 42/6 ” 
S See ee eee eeserereseeseeeeeege ete 54/- ” 
BATTENS. 
Inches 8. 
PR eee ope ere 45 O perstandard 
SAWN LATHS. 
Bie BONS 2s S26 odes cbc cesenees aS 6S 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. 
tang asinch ....... 3 6 to @ 4 0 
fin do. mm. Cr. @<65 _ 
Dry Mahogany—Honduras, 
Tabasco, African, per 
ft. super, asincn .. 026 @ 90 3-0 
Cuba. Mahogany ....... 040 to 0 4 6 
Teak (Rangoon, Moulmein 
or Java). perload.. .. 75 0 0 to 8 0 0 
American Whitewood 
planks. per ft.cube .. 20. 0: 4 .8,°9 
Scotch Glue, percwt..... 10 0 0 .. — 
Liquid Glue, per cwt... .. 612 0 — 
SLATES. 


lst quality slates from Bangor or Portmadoc in 


tuck load delivered London area. Per 1,000 of 1, -_ 
8 ° 


Best Blue sages Slates, 24 by 12........ 66 10 9 
e SB Dy 1S 5 cn ceek 46 0 0 
First quality” % _j. 2) eee 42 10 0 
~ 90 by 32.2260 - 42 0 0 
Best Blue Portmadoe DOF WO. i ccccee DO ee 
” ” 18 by 10........ 910 0 
Firet quality ,, SS OS wadnsdes 465 0 
a ae _. 2 peewee 2215 Oo 
ye ba ly ere 18 0 0 

Per 1,000 
TILES. f.o.r. London. 
Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or £ 4. d. 
Staffordshire districé.............0++-- - 615 0 
Ditto hand-made ditto............-.. :; & 2 
Ornamental ditto ...5....-.-2++eeeeee a 
Hip and valley tiles (per dozen) .......... 015 0 

METALS. 

JOISTS, GIRDERS, &0., TO LONDON STATION PER ae 
ee, 4. 
R. 8. Joists, cut and fitted .......... 38 0 0 
Plain Compound Girdere ..e.cecccces 42 0 0 
rr Stancheons ........ 44 0 0 
rE Ss whe ka ends sue sonne 48 0 0 


WROUGHT-IRON ~ se AND Firrinas— 

(Discount off List for lot of not less than £15 net 
value delivered direct from works. 5 per cent. less 
above gross discounts, carriage forward if sent 
from London stocks.) 

Sizes up to and Sizes up to and Sizes 
inane din. including2in. 2} in. to 6in. 
_— Fittings. Tubes. Fittings. 


ha 45 ~ Net on is 
Water : “ 

Steam. +28 + 26} t 5 + + ist — 12} 
Gal, Gas. 33} +30 5 + 224— 7% 
Water +45 42 + 10 + 333 — 5 
. Steam +574 55 + 15 4H 


L.C.C. COATED SOL Pipes—London Prices ex works. 
Bends, stock Branches, 
Pipe. angles. stuck ae 


8. 4 s. d. 8. 
din 6fts.. 6 10 410 .. 5 98 
Raat esting anes ae eee 
: . sas 6 8 
32 in. lo Bhar 7 2 3: 30.4 
tio Po it. 


Rain> WATER PiPks, &C. Bends, stock Branches, 
Pipe. —, stock angles. 
a. . . ° 


° 3 0 v1 $ 

in, per yd. in 6fts, plain 5 9 . 
ia - - ‘“ re, PF te 56 0 
si: . 4 ye Ee erage 6 8 
3tin. eo we Ve -& 8 = 
é4in. me e ..10 0 6 6 9 6 


L.C.C. DRAIN PIPRS.—9 ft. lenaths. London Prices. 
4in., 14/-... Sin. 17/9... Gin. 21/5. 
Per ton in London. 


t— € s.°¢. £ 6. d. 
a ee SS Per 3410 39 to 3510 
Staffordshire Crown Bars - 
good merchant quality 35 0 0 .. 37 0 0 
Staffordshire * Marked 
oe 3610 0 ., 3810 0 
Mild Steel Bars ......-- 35 0 0 .. 37 0 0 
Steel Bars. Ferro-Concrete 
quality, basis price ~- 6.86 37 0 @ 
Iron, basis price .. 44 0 0 4 0 0 
oF e: al vanised . “ea':8- © 66 0 0O 
Sheet Iron, and Soft Steel Black— 
Ordinary sizes to 20g. 45 0 0 .. 47 0 O 
$e » 248 4 0 : oo 48 0 0 
26g. 48 0 50 0 0 


Sheets Flat Best Soft —_ C.R. & c. A. quality — 
Ordinary sizes y 
2ft. to Sit. tA 56 0 0 .. 568 0 0 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft. by 
2ft. to hag to 22 g. 
and 24 2,.......... 57 0 0 «- 0, 9. 9 
Ordinar ann, 6ft. by 
2ft. to att. t. to 26 g.. 69 0 0 60 0 0 
Flat and Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 


6 ft. to 
oft. 20 g. reepeees 400 ,, 4 0 0 


turps and paint have been revised.—Ed.] 


METALS (Continues). 


Per ton iu London 


£s. da. fe d. 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft. to 
oft. 22 g. and 24 ¢. sO: 6 3 7s 
Coleery sizes, 6ft. to 
OR. BO. inn esse v7.0 0) 26 8 ® 


Sheets Glateateid Flat, Best quality— 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 
6ft. by 2ft. to 3ft..to 


20g. and thicker 50 © ® ., 68 6:6 
Best. Soft. Steel Sheets, 

22g.and24g..... 51 0 @ .. 82% 0 ® 
_ _ Steel Sheets 

btakeneiths s ss. ee 

Cut Nails, Sin. to 6in. 47 10 @ me 48 10 0 


(under Sin. usual trade extras.) 


LEAD, &c. 
Delivered in London, 
LEAD Sheet, English, 4 Ib. ¢ a & 


SE GP. Adcneebo dees 46° 9-9 -.. - 
— in coll ee ee 4810 @® ., —_ 
DP PES édmedoeenenh os°°@ © ss - 


Compo pipe ....°... 62 0 @ 
NOTE—Country delivery, 30s. per ton extra; lots under 
5 cwt., ls. 6d. per ewt. extra. Cut te sizes, 2s. 


ola extra, 

ead, ex London area 

at Mills ee per ton } 29 ee... fi 
Do., ex country, carriage } 30 0 @ aaa 

forwatd...... per ton sas 

CopPpER— 
Strong Sheet....per Ib. @ 2 3 .. — 
Thin = ee. an S - B68 1 ss _ 
Copper nails .... ,, mares _ 
Copper wire ... a D BS on _ 

TIN—English Ingots me oe Pa —_ 

SOLDER—Piumbers’ _,, , a _ 
Tinmen’s..... oie oe on ] - 
Blowpipe ...... . 29 =_ 

GLASS. 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATRS OF STOCK 


SIZES AND IN SQUARES IN ORDINARY SIZES 
Per Ft. Per Fw 


15 oz. fourths .... 7d. 82 oz.fourths .... mm? my 


on EE ce waad 74d. oo WES ccnsve f° 
21 ,, fourths .... 9d. Fluted, Obscured and 
go SNGD bcccds 94d. linamelied Sheet, 
26 ,. fourths .. . 10d, 15 oz. 10a, 
os “GED danece 41d. 21, se 


Bxtra price according to size and substance (for 
squares cut from stock. 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATKS OF STOCK 


SIZES. Per Ft. 

i SR CieNe-. 8s 5) snes nedodne dee ince te 6id 
‘ hough rolled and rough cast plate.......... 744. 
Rougn rolled and rough cast plate.........- 8$d 


Figured Kolled, Oxford Rolled, Baltic, Oceanic 
Arctic, Stippolyte, and small and large 
nite 





Flemish » ED oS Seh0sesbcctdoniewece 7éd. 
oo ee eee 94d. 
SEE vas Ken vodcaonchesa coe 
White Ttolled COGROGIEE, 0:00 odin cododevess 7d. 
Vinted GOr | cpodbesdctedwtouns 9d. 
PAINTS, é&c. £e d&h 
Kaw Linseed Oil ~ > aeeges Seal gallean @ 6 7 
° o ° arrels . - vu 6 9 
ol x oo drums .... rn ® 61) 
Boiled ,, +» in barrels .... hat . 2.8 
in drums .... o : : 5 
Turpentine in barrels.......... e 5 
in drums,(10 gall.) . a @ git. 
Genuine Ground Engi®h White Lead, perton79 10 0 
(In not less than 56’ ecwt. casks.) 
GENUINE WHITE LEAD PaIntT— 
“Father Thames.” “ Nine Elms," 
* park.” “Supremus” and other best 

brands (in 14 ib. tins) nov less than 5 ewt. 

LOU cecpeccccccce .+-per tou delivered 16 0 © 
Red Lead, Dry (packages extra) .. per tov 60 0 ¥ 
Best Linseed Oil om BF’ -ehienuees percws. | 7 0 
PURSE. 2.cs ccccccsccesscocccere per cwt. 1 0 6. 
Siz. XD Quality. Oe —4 are Fg fkn. O 6 9 

VARNISHES, &. PF Salton. 
Oak Varnish..... awhpeaedbtet see -Outside 018 0 
> “Sn se ogee coves os enseseee ditto 1 00 
WURO COG oc ccdivccccvccevocece ee ditto 1 1 6 
Pale Copal ......... venereseets oo Gitte 1 3 6 
Paie Copal Carriage ......2...e0+% ditto 1 4 6 
Best ditto ...s4s- Seecdcecees ditto 114 6 
WAGGe WRENS 26h i ccccccccccesoce Inside 0 19 ° 
Pied Bate POSE ccccccccccccccsece ditte 0 18 
Fine Copal Cabinet. cosxeesen Ge 2 ake 
Fine Copal flatting ........... wets Cae: 2 as 
Hard drying Oak ...........cesee. di'to 018 0 
Fine Hard drying Oak ............ ditto 019 Q 
Fine Copal Varnish ........ sccu. Mae «6T OS 
Pale Me .dbanendes. sc pdneseeé ditto 1 2 6 
Best CUED ohne 0g000e ssebbbe ete ditto 114 4 
Best Japan Gold Size..... peeeceecccgeeer 016 & 
dat TRU SROOR oo cis ce cencccsssovese 10.0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain eer Me Ae 
DRUMEPEEEER coccccccdsedsGensere se 011 9 
GSI Tn. 00 dn 29 0000 0000956.00 0666 e060 019 9 
MGOCINs WACME ob oc cccccccccccecesese 118 6 
French and Brush Polish aduvend>soneee.ce 114 0 
Liquid Drvers in Terebine .............. C16 0 
Dues EE DENN <0 De dccweescesesss 0.7 = 





* The information given on this page has been 
specially compiled for TH£ BUILDER and is copy riuht 
Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the highest 
or lowest. Quality and Quantity obviously affect 
prices—a fact which should be remembered by those 
who make use of this informatioc. 
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CURRENT PRICES FOR BUILDING WORK. IN LONDON.* 











EXCAVATOR. 
Digging and throwing or wheeling and filling gens s. d. 
and carting away to shoot—6 ft. deep . per yardcube 25 0 

Add if in clay ..........s000 ssbvadendesese a & 2 0 

Add for eve additional depth ‘of Be scecedcs o & ie EF . 

Planking ond aewitee to trenches ..... | Pee per foot super 0 7} 
Do. to sides of excavation, including shoring me re es 

CONCRETOR. 

Portland cement concrete in foundation 1 to6 .. per yardcube 55 0 

Add if in underpinning in short lengths ........ 55 55 10 0 

SS OE |S ER a ee oe 4 0 

AGA TH im DOOM. 2 yes ciccecsvecestcccccedocvne’ | wp 5 0 

Add if aggregate 1: 2: 4 ..ccecccccecccecsees wom 15 0 

Add for hoisting not exceeding 10 ft. beyond the 

first 10 ft. .....00. sadder e fn desdeser veges ea 4 6 
BRICKLAYER. 

Reduced brickwork in lime mortar and Fletton £s d. 

DEL, roseodasvosanset oo ewinetisvceoes perrod 5915 0 

Add if in stocks ........... sents ss fat bucces 9» 1210 0 

Add if in Staffordshire blues .............. oe a 34 10 0 

Add if in Portland cement and sand ....... eee o 415 0. 

FACINGS. 
Extra for facing in English or Flemish bond for 
every 10s. per 1,000 over the price of the com- 
Sr EINE o's Weawomcrate sab os cemareletibis.n per ft. super 0 O 1} 
POINTING. 
Neat flat strucks or weathered joint.......,... rw ae 0 0 33 
ARCHES, 

Extra only to the price of ordinary brickwork :— 

Fair external in half brick rings .............. 9 sal 01-0 

ENE dc as scnscatdarkiesdanen sees se ot 020 

Rubbed and gauged jointed in putty camber or 

segmental .....;.. cninegeegenkenens cess ” 07 0 
SUNDRIES. 
Damp course in double course of slates breaking 
joint and bedded in Portland cement ...... ote 01 8 
Setting ordinary register grates and stoves each 15 90 
Setting kitchener, including forming flues, &c., 
with all necessary fire bricks .............. e 615 0 
ASPHALTER. s. d. 

Half-inch horizontal damp course .........+.. peryardsup. 9 0 

‘Three-quarter-inch vertical damp course ...... Lo “ 14 3 

One inch on flats in two thicknesses............ p - 12. 0 

SEED o cddendenactchven ses bead sas b0ees per foot run 0 3 

Skirting and fillet 6 in. high ............. bases pies cae 1 6 

MASON. : 

York stone templates fixed ...........+. .+.-. perfoot cube 22 0 

York stone sills fixed .............++- eccoeene ”» » 35 0 

Bath stone and all labour fixed ......... Seek. i oe 16 9 

Portland stone fixed ...........cccsceceesces * eo 26 0 

SLATER. . 

Welsh 16 in. x 8 in. 3 in. lap, including nails.... persquare 98 0 
Do. 20in.x1l0in. Do. Do. ones » 115 0 
Do. 24 in. x 12 in. Do. Do. sees ” _ 7 6 

CARPENTER AND JOINER. 
Fir framed in plates iehG dkle-s eV ale mene bapie ote per foot cube 9 6 
Do. PE cede duywens ewe eaideser 0’ 10 6 - 
Do. roofs, floors and partitions .......... © 9» —» ll 9 
DO COUNTIES. becccicinsoppavdcvecececces ee 14 0 
pay | uy 

Deal rough close boarding ...... per sq. | 60/- 100/- |108/- 

Flat pr a for concrete floor, in- s. d. 

cludi ee eee - eescecveccecoces 68 0 
Do. to pened gs ole 40% ‘per ft. WER dcivevedocesices 1 10 
ginteen for endinte dndee ssc dab oe'e ” esos dGResoccba dy 2 4 

Gutter boards and beams........ LN gene whe doe peeer 1 9. 
FLOORING. | 3” | 1” | 1}" | 1)” 

Deal-edges shot .............. per sq. 82/— |104/- |120/- 
Do. tongued and grooved ...... ‘“ | 88/— |110/— |127/- 
Do. matchings .............. by 74/- | 89/- 

Moulded skirting, including back- 

ings and grounds .......... perft.sup.| 2/4 | 2/8| 3/2 | 3/8 
SASHES AND FRAMES. s. d. 

‘One-and-a-half moulded sashes or casements.... perfoot super 2 0 

Two Do. Do. Do. eee ” ” 2 6 

Add for fitting and fixing .................... 9 ” 0 6 

Deal-cased frames with 1 in. inner and outer 

linings, 1} in. pulley stiles tongued to lini 

hard wood sills with 2 in. moulded sashes in 

squares double hung, double hung with pul- , 

leys, lines and weights ; average size..... Mites oi =a 5 6 
DOORS. 1a” | 12° |. 2” 

Two-panel square framed ............ per ft.sup.| 2/8 | 2/11) 3/1 

Four- panel De oT. Gantwrgae ove ” 3/-| 3/4| 3/7 

‘T'wo-panel moulded both sides ........ a 3/4 | 3/7 | 3/10 

Four-panel Do. ee eee ‘i 3/8 | 3/1l) 4/2 / 


* These prices apply to new buildings only. They cover superintendence by foreman and carry a profit of 10% on the prime 
Menplegers’ Liability and National Health and gee wy Acts and from ls. 6d 


pp 
peresmtage ef 14 should be added for 


information given_on this 





CARPENTER AND JOINER—continued. 
FRAMES. 



































[November 19, 1920. 


& a. 
Deal wrot moulded and rebated .............- perfoot cube 22 9 
1? 1 4 l } ” 
Plain dea] jamb linings framed ...... perft.sup.| 2/3 Zs 2/9 
Deal shelves and bearers .......... Pa 2/+} 2/2] 2/3 
Add if cross tongued .............. ” 2/- |. 2/-| 2/- 
STAIRCASES. 
Deal treads and risers in and 17 1? | 14°) 2 | 23° 
including rough brackets ......| 3/4]; 4/-| 4/8} — ua 
Deal strings wrot in both 
sides and framed ...... ” 4/6| 4/9; — —_jr- 
8. d 
Housings for steps and risers ............ eeee each 1 0 
Deal balusters, 1 in. x dim. ..........000. «++. per ft. run. 0 9 
Mahogany handrail; average 3in.x3in. ...... »” * 6 3 
Add if ramped Coecesccccceceeseeees es eees esos ry) ” 12 6 
RR UNO os pic ews regecctgseticrenvesds »” o 25 0 
FIXING ONLY IRONMONGERY (INCLUDING SCREWS). 
6 in. barrel bolts .......... ee eee ee 2/6 
Sash fasteners ...........+ 1/— | Mortice locks .......:...... 5/6 
Casement fasteners ........ 1/6 | Patent spring hinges and 
Casement stays ..........+. 1/3 letting in to floorand making 
Cupboard locks ............ 1/6 ee Se ee 20/- 
FOUNDER AND SMITH. 8. d. 
I CANE SOI os vow nda kdnsesasonsdobe et cnnc eexe perewt.42 9 
Plain compound girders .....,...ccsccvccctcccscccess » 46 9 
Do. NNO Ls xn buciwiecbose sa views BS 48 9 
PCRS DOE «0:0 tb iss cng cc kbne ch sdagdente tances » 8&9 
RAIN- WATER oops. 
| 4° 6” 6” 
Half-round plain rebated joints .. ft. run 3/- 2/6} 3/9} 4/3 
Ogee Do. Do. - - 2/6 | 3/3} 4/-| 5/- 
Rain-water pipes with ears ...... » | 2/11] 3/9 
Extra for shoes and bends ..... . each | 4/7} 6/3 
Do. stopped ends .......... ° 2/- | 2/6} 3/9] 4/3 
Do. nozzles for inlets ...... Se 2/3} 2/94 4/-| 4/6 
PLUMBER. s. d. 
Milled lead and laying in flashings and gutters ...... percwt. 77 0 
Do. Do. fit BACB. oso ites Save tates = 72 0 
Extra labour and solder in coated cesspools ........ | each 8 0 
Welt JOUR ny cgecccvccccvcccccnvevcccseces --.. perft.run. 0 6 
ER EEE Ll ee ne Ae REL vere tig, “ae 2.3 
Copper Mating... cccccinvccecddevogesasdccveson akg 0 8 
4” 3” 1’ 1 4” 2” “ 
Drawn lead waste perft.run}| 1/2 | 1/11 | 2/3 [| 4/- | 5/- 
Do. service ,, 1/10 | 2/5 | 3/- 44/9 
Do. soil ne 8/- 
Bends in lead pipe each 4/- | 10/- 
Solderer’s stopends __,, 1/6 | 2/- | 2/6 | 3/6 | 4/3 
Red lead joints .... ,, l/l | 1/4 | 1/7 | 2/4 | 3/- 6/- 
Wiped soldered joints ,, 3/6 | 4/3 5/- 6/- 8/- 12/- 
Lead traps and clean- 
ing screws ...... - h8/- 24 /- 
Bib cocks and joints ..,, -7/6 11/3. | 18/— 48/- ! 
Stop cocks and joints ,, |18/- |20/- | 30/- 75/- { 
PLASTERER. s. a 
Render, float and set in lime and hair .......... per yardsup. 3 4 
Do. Do. DOUG sods uceas ctw pe os 3 9 
Do. Do. OER, i554, 0 wcwmcses « o 5 0 
RAE tate WMO io onc ccinc ee siccccccesdevwes Mae 2 0 
RE NS cin antsuescsesdccccutacd es ae 3 0 
Portland cement screed ...........ceeeeeseees ot ‘we 3 0 
Do. plain face Ce ee ee ee sesererseseeeesees ” ” 4 6 
Mouldings tn plaster... 60.0000. sccesciccoddcens perlgirth 0 3 
One-and-a-half granolithic pavings ...... .e+ee. per yard sup. 6 9 
GLAZIER. 
BE OR AE ER 855.5 i occ det cies dese ceapiadise per foot sup. 1 10 
260z. Do. a dbs ers pennies heh ows sosee * ver’. 2 0 
Obscured sheet ........... hake Ups vee « Covscves op ” 2 3 
Gi, BOGE BIMOD 66 68 se ocaiioc ceés cs betiedteces » ” 1 3} 
} in. rough rolled or cast _ Voutsebe abeees SiS Whee 1 4 
} in. wired cast plate ’ Jevcvew’ %e ” 1 9 
PAINTER. s. d. 
Preparing and distempering, 2 coats ........ .. per yard sup. 1 6 
Knotting and priming ................000. ‘ale 1 0 
Plain painting 1 coat ............ccceeeeeeees 8 1 6 
Do. MI oa icin tics tas¥Ge etc bens ” ” 2 4 
Do. I iii ook soe FS diwns ane's fet ise b? @ 3 2 
Do. Sea aero ol we 4 0 
Grainin: POMOC O OEE ee Eee eesesesssese eevee ” ” 3 0 
Varnishing twice ........cceceeccceees oeeboce 90 ” 2 6 
Sizing CS SCESHSORSSECCCC COC SES OSE OR SOC OOOO coves ” ” 0 4 
OE 5s caus Wkin- bat bx 0 acai heb uweee<hGibes’ an es 0 9 
Enamel ...... vase ueog cut bAbOR | Besos bbc eae’ at ihe 2 0 
REE: 68s 66d crocs a ceireeh bce Voennees per foot sup. 0 11 
NE Kon os facet Undsced owkvecreses en » »” 1 9 
Preparing for and hanging paper hwend.ce w+pee+ per piece 2/—to va 


cost without establishment charges. 
. per £100 for Fire Insuranee. 
is copyright. 


The whole of we 
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LONDON.—For the e ment ef Wix’'s-lane 


- oe ap i sae P re pots Oonauis- TENDERS. rr; Seg for the L.C.C, :— 
commercial-road; J. A. , Z ——_—__—_—* 'W.C. Lole & Co., Trafalgar- 

street ; A. & H. Longhurst, stables, Kirkstend-street ; Communications for insertion under this heading it ay Chelsea ........ £13,755 0 ®@ 
Raines & ve ehop’ and’ garage, Stepney-lane Depot; Should be addressed t, “* The Fditor,” and must reach money ¢ Somaeeet, 16, Se 
Walton, Gooddy & Cripps, Ea., 0 mpm ty oi, a eee ee ren ee tee ¥. & H. F. Higgs, Lid, iferne- ° 
gt. James-street ; Boo Stores, alterations, Deagtes arrepied. + Denotes provisionally accepted. Mc strikes teach ss 15,400 0 © 
Anlaby-road and Granville-street. t Denotes recommended for acceptance. ac. Bowyer, Ltd. Upp =’ 

Lerps.—A sketch Ln yd -~ . ronemee a = ioe § Denotes accepted subject to modifications. - hy ayecgmesey esse renee 8 6 
town has been appro 2 smal nace pt ake BALDOCK.—For erection of 22 cottages and sets ee e sy” we ers 593 0 © 
Tee ee a eee oe tee tt aDe. ‘of buildings, for the Allotments Committee of the vies > new ea > 
tons at Cateniterations at Spencer Hail, 46Frankiine Herts C.C.:— A. Roberts & Co., Ltd, Kea- 
place, Potternewton, for Mr. A, Ward. *John Ray, Baldock........... ..- £40,349 TIER oi. sc casicdoese 18,068 0 0 

CHINGFORS.-For, 70 proposed gees = the Hall Estate site, Chingford, for the U.D.C. Messrs, Gunton & Gunton, F.R.I.B.A., architects and surveyors, 
Finsbury Heuse, E. uantities by the architects :— 
3 Blocks. 9 Pairs. 4 Pairs. 8 Blocks. Preliminaries © Drains. Foetpaths. Total. ~ 
B. = 1, Bohs ’. Lpodng A. No. 8. to drains, &c. : 
Per block. . er pair. 
Peachey Bros., Walthamstow .. £4,608 0 0... £2,688 0 0.. £2,563 0 0.. £4,625 0 0.. £100 -. £4,082 .. £2202 |. £92500 0 0 
C. Brightman & Son............ _ ee _ oe _ oe _ ee _ ed te > as .. 83,088 0 6 
k, Chingford ...... — z. — ry — ie — cr — see Ss wid ‘. 80'500 0 @ 

Sy oe 4181 9 0... 2080 0 0%. 2159 0 0°. 3758 0 O.. kof) Stee a0? Teer 0 8 

ee 4,200 oo & - & , - es om 9 -. 75,515 0 @ 

aes mae ol gpa 4108 0 0 :. 1,964 0 0 23130 0 0 3,794 0 0... 210 +: eto 772. 74,164 0 0 

Mr. Sands, Chingford .......... _ 1. 2019 0 0 (a) - 3,680 0 0 (d) — ae es ~_ 7] 1398 0 @. 

The following afterwards submitted fresh estimates on revised quantities :— 
OMK wcccccvetocicccccvcce 4,001 3 3... 1953 2 3.. 2,121 8 6.. 34101011 .. 210 vs MR es 772 oe FOG 23. 4 

‘yr. M : , 

G. ParkeP ..cccccseccccecssess aie 6.0.2. ..E ee. 6, U-.... 22-8 O:.. Here 4 : ied 240 oo, - Gaee scx 795 ae , Tees 0°86 

is hee dieniod oneness — me _— es — oo 7 oe ee == . .(4)10,758 

ay each pie ian 4,165 0 0.2, 2020 0 0.. 2131 0 07) 3,383 0 0.. ad 2 8466 J! 030 :2raor 0 8 

Roome & Co ’ : , , ” 

(a) 2 Pairs. (5) 2 Blocks. (ec) 3 Blocks. (d) 12 houses only. . 

NCOLN.—A M.H. inquiry has been held into the GLASGOW.—For the erection of 36 houses, at LONDON.—For alterations at Great Smith-s 
application of the tha to borrow £44,685in connection Pleasance-street, Pollokshaws, for the T.C.:— sis the Westminster C.C. :— eer: 

the sew: disposal works. *J , ] Ltd. i 2 Secs 

LowssTorr.—-The G-E.R, Co. intends shortly to Meek a Foie Postion ita: 218480 ,° 
proceed with an enlargement of its station. *John M‘Donald, Ltd. (Car- Kirk & Kirk ..:.... aaah . 15,300 0 

MALLING.—The Housing Committee has reported penter and joiner work).. 13,244 11 0 William Whiteley, Ltd......... 15,875 0 
that the following certificates have been issued under *Alexander C. Whyte & Co. * : 
the Housing (Additional Powers) Acts: Certificates (Slater work) )......... 1,404 19 9 een Tee the erection of 54 tenements en 
a A A. = — o>. — oans Len Da sCooper & Duff ( Plumber work) 5,414 138 4 "in + te ee L.C.C, :— 

alow ; . W. 8. ’ ‘ ‘ ? 
Miss G. P. Newman, bungalow; Certificates “ B,” _ me ‘sorwe am pated 2,889 0 3 Grosvenot-plaéa, 8.W. . £53,182 6 3 
Miss Sers, house; Mr. C. B. Mercer and A, BE. Reed *Robert: Hendeeson & Go , Walter Lawrence & Son, Ltd, 
& Co., two cottages each. (Painter work) ..:..... 820 19 10 19, Finsbury-square, E.C. 65,678 0 0 

PICKERING.—It is proposed to erect a public hall, G. E. Wallis & Sons, ‘Ltd. ‘ 
and the bulk of the money has been raised. GLASGOW.—For plaster work in connection with Panton-street, S.W..... 56.744 0 0 

ScARBOROUGH.—A new Central Hall is to be built the extension of the Municipal Buildings, for the Foster & Dicksee, Ltd. : 
on the site of the Queen-street Wesleyan Chapel, which T.C. :— : London,8.W.,and Rugby 656,969 0 0 
was destroyed by fire in 1916. The building is to cost *W. Tonner & Sons, Glasgow £21,085 18 6 Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd 
£27,000. The foundation stones of the new building are ’ : Battersea ....... «687.7770 0 
to be laid at Whitsuntide next year, and it is hoped to ee eet — Pet tes oe = , connate Rowley Bros., Boundary , 

i ter, 1922, a e extension of the Munic , for ' 
yh A gm assed: Alterations'and the T.C. :— = - PE a | yt 57,832 0 0 
ettitions, St. seers. Villa, “Hartingion-road, for Mr, *James Morrison & Sons.... £52,588 8 2 Toate’ Aslington, N.... ... 69,620 0 0 

. J. Sullivan ; alterations and a , . f . 

King’p rood, for Mr. N. Bishop; afterations, 78, Val- HOVE.—Construction of roads and sewers om fomenenee W's oe 59.700 0 0 
kyrie-road, for Mr. S. Sovensky ; alterations, 47, High-  Portland-road housing site, for the T.C. :— Thomas & Edge, Woolwich... 61,721 0 0 - 


street, for Mr. O. Wallis ; garage, 9 Lanewe gd pre or *Pamaees & BOWS... o.oo ccctescesc £10,219 Lairnens te bis latin 
Mr. R. Barlow Tyler; garage, “‘ Dunrovin,” London- a : N.—For tar-paving at the County Secondary 
road, for Mr. C. Webster ; garages and stores, rear of af pany « fr § {e) paving wood; and gchool, Putney, for the LC. — " 





Marine-parade, Southend-on-Sea, for Mr. L. Green- *Triggs & Co., The Chase, Clapham £1,427 0 
wood ; bungalow, Victoria-avenue, for Mr. F. A. Donni- *(a) CA ee nye yo 3 in. by 1 R. A. Jewell, Ltd., Wandawouth .. 1456 0 
thorne ; alterations, 2, 3 and 4, Warrior-square, aed aud 10 thandapée Sia tw Oe U, Reed A. Roberts & Co., Ltd., Kensington 15580 0 
Swift Beef Co., Ltd.; two houses, Grand-parade, J (CL mk.) at £41 per nF 4 erg is W. & C. Brown, Ltd., Wandsworth 1,581 0 
Mr. T. Pryor; house, Crowstone-road, for Mr. ao : i wiles pe ’ parce J. & C. Bowyer, Ltd. Upper Nor- 
Jefferies ; store, St. George’s-drive, for Mr. A. Ha bs ; *(a) Hi eo Te itt & Co 25 Standar ‘ WOES bs hss cde deccies dc 1,594 0 
seven houses, Fairleigh-drive and Southsea-avenue, for a fodees ™ AM dvik Us S*A at ~ ds 3 in. J. Garrett & Son, Balham-hill.:’: . 1'718 0 
the Alliance Housing Association ; seven houses, Fleet- ri H n. = wa K vy £21 10s. per H. A. Murphy & Co., Hammer- 
wood-avenue and Ronald Park-drive, for the Alliance omy yy Fev st) Pi Ss SNE ib <n ci nt hiceewenahwi 1,749 0 
4x Fe pee ge Red 1 in. by 7 in. at ‘63s, per square W. &. Barton & Co., 43, Chancery: 
~ R. way ; % Phe “ ; : ° DD covccccvesvoseoveesess 1,980 
Southchurch-road, for Mr. C. H. J. Talmage; paint *(b) ones, aoa ~ ny Squares 1} in. H. H. Hollingsworth & Son, wee 
store, West-road, for Mr. F. G. Bethley ; alterations, y 7 in. Gefle U's OL 1 Cut PTG at POGMROU, co cdsresosehescce 2,040 0 
Parkanaur-avenue, for Mr. A. W. Savill ; conservatory, 37s. 9d. per square, plus labour. G. W. Beattie, Putney.......... 2384 0 
Herschell-road, for Mr. G. Jay : additions, Leigh-road, KILHAM.—For the erection of teacher’s house Whitbys, High Holborn........ 2,412 5 
for Drs. Walker & Sarra ; alterations, Minerva Hotel, for the Rast Riding of Yorkshire C.C, :— j ° 
Eastern-esplanade, for Messrs. Mann, Crossman & *Bastiman (Builder work) £694 5 6 LONDON.—Erection of elementary school, Shering- 
Paulin, Ltd.; additions, 459, London-road, for the Corner (Joiner work).......... 415 6 ton-road, Greenwich, for the L.C.C. :— 
Westeliff-on-Sea Char-a-banc Co., Ltd.; additions, 13, “Corner (Joiner work).......... ¢ *T. D. Leng, Czar-street Works 
High-street, for Mr. L. Bertorelli; workshop, London- LEEDS.—For erection of houses on Ivy House Deptford ............ £38,481 0 0 
Toad, for Mr. G. W. Eves: alterations and additions, estate, for the T.C. :— Thomas & Edge, Woolwich.. 39,668 0 0 
Nelson Mews, for Mr. J. Vineall ; conservatory The Five Pairs of Class “A” Houses— F. & H. F. Higgs, Ltd., Herne- 
Bungalow,” Lansdowne-avenue, for Mr. 8. Knight; *Davey & Haley (Bricklayer Reet opr 40,820 0 0 
workshop, Lymington-avenue, for Mr. E. G. Johnson ; and mason work)........ £4,015 711 G. Godson & Sons, Ltd., 
conservatory, Highcliff-drive, for Mr. H. Bridge : shop, *H. ©. Bridge (Joiner work).. 2570 0 0 Kilburn-lane .......... 42,450 0 0 
paged dairy, The Broadway, Leigh, for the Howard's *T. M. West (Plumber work).. 1,068 16 8 J. & C. Bowyer, Ltd., Upper 
, Ltd. *G. W. Sedgwick (Slater work "935 TRC WOO. 0 o's. sss 6000 00 870 0 0 
STALYbRIDGE.—The T.C. has decided to apply to the *G. Telbane Pinsiever work). ” 607 - : Griggs & Son, Cubitt-town.. 43,495 17 6 
Ministry of Health for sanction to borrow £3,885 for the *T, W. Fisher ‘Painter work) 268 9 2 
Parcha‘e of the West Hill estate for use a8 a school. = Hour ‘Blocks of Three Clas® "A" Howes “ LONDON.—For rebuilding of Webb-street’ School, 
WALSALL.—Plans by the Borough Surveyor for the *Davey & Haley (Bricklayer Bermondsey, for the L.C.C. :— 
erection of a bandstand in the Arboretum at an esti- and mason work)....... £4,586 6 0 *L. H. & R. Roberts, Lower 
inated cost of £1,300 have been approved. *—A.C. Bridge (Joiner work).... 3,282 0 0 Clapton-rd............. £48,414 16 10 
*T. M. West (Plumber work).. 1,311 1 8 Galbraith Bros., Ltd., Cam- 
FIRES. *G. Sedgwick (Slater work)... . 588 0 0 5 — eran gsse* tia’ 50,950 0 0 
2 1G.— ’ y G. Dobson (Plasterer ee 23 M arslan ons, es 
completely gutted by = wap pera toca. a eek %. w Fisher (Painter work). 293 ° 0 c o na Pe an Fee 56,497 0 0 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—A serious fire has occurred 2DS.— oe 10., ” 
* the aig my of Hessrs. T. Harpe & Sons, ship’s store Py gt For painting, &c., at Day Nurseries, for “ a anee* tue “tn 5. 60,500 0 0O 
verchi % ° . oe " 
a, ee | fc oad ys at £12,000 was caused °W. H. Pitts........ £138 Gand £164 9 6 BAER. oes Prime cost plus 15 per cent. 
0y a fire which al t entirel tted a boot and shoe 7 
factory in Chapelians, obempied by the Wharfedale LONDON.—For decorative repairs, &c., to buildings, for the Westminster City Council :— 
Boot and Shoe Company, Ltd. s (at i St. Clement 
aH Westminster Danes’ Vestr St. James’s No. 1, Total. 
y 
ee 7 City Hall. Hall. Vestry Hall. Bedfordbury. 
Labour fo Housing *G. Holland & Sons. ............ £560 0 ,..,. £120 0 a a ocoe S85 © ..50 8000, © 
ur ior . (Less 24 per cent. if all tenders are approved and accepted.) ! 
At the meeting of the London County Council Jas. 8. aobdeet i clbnsaient se osta a £ aoe ll “¢ sia! ee, © «ace, Oe S 760 10 
‘ : p ‘ : ns in cos a n t 
“1 Tuesday last, the Special Committee on  w, Whiteley, Ltd. .............. 68 0. 154 10... 266 10 99 0..., 988 @ 
“nemployment reported that on housing there poumnens & Pearson .......... 539 0 159 0 .... 227 : 81 . «+e 1006 © 
were n mar : WOON TORS Gc soci doesincsr A See, ee ae Sosy = ae woes 1,045 © 
against 780 1,545 — men employed 98° jp’ Sims ......... bi tiathehes On Oo ee ©... SOO ede 008 8 cee, Lae 
> ® month ago. Wa BDO 59s fovecevinsvnss 867 7 BBS 96 5 BOO. ede, DOAB oe TOE 
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LONDON.—PFor repairs te carriageways of Eden- 








SOUTHBROOM.—For the erection of houses, for 


ham-street and Tottenham-street, for the Kensing en the T. 
B. (a) Three ” blocks of } one-pair semi-detached houses 


*Highways Construction Co... At 88. 6d. per . 


square yard. 


LONDON.—Additions to heating apparatus £ 


Furzedown Training College, Wandsworth, for 


I..C.C. — 

*h. J. Cash & Co., Ltd., Caxton 
House, Westminster........ £1,664 0 
GOES 5 cwdadocticiasiovs ce 1,738 0 
W. G. Cannon & Sons, Ltd....... 2,140 0 
Po AS” SERIE Rae es 2,195 10 

The Brightside Foundry & En- 
gineering Co., Ltd........... 2,259 0 
Comyn, Ching & Co., Ltd....... 2,488 0 
Ey Mla, ¢ de 4.0.0.0:0:0 0,0'0 0'e0.0:0,0:4 ,780 0 
3,634 0 


Benham & Sons, Ltd. .......... 


LONDON .—Rebuilding of Burrage-grove School, 


Woolwich, for the L.C.C. :— 


°F, & T. a, Isle of Dogs = 027°0 0 
er Pettit & Co......... 6,340 0 0 
& C. Bowyer, Ltd....... 11'270 0 @ 
Giriees BON 0.45 pent bvie oe 43,343 15 5 
J. Smith & Sons, Ltd....... 44,286 0 0 
C. P. Roberts & Co., Lid..... “ 053 0 0 
R. Ro 5,210 0 0 


eeeereee 


NEWTON Apeor T-sdl penn Newton Hall 


into flats, for the U.D 


ORS. Ts  bwt thee cdseee cee £1,585 


oe the erection of houses, for the 


*Henry Boot & Sons, London .. 


388 oe A ’” we 
houses at average price of £930; and 24 “ 


Type at average price of £696. 
PORTSMOUTH.—For work for the E.C. :— 


(a) At the caretaker’s lodge of the Albert road Council 


school— 

*Frank Corke, Fawceett-road, Southsea £525 0 
Tanner Bros., Southsea ............ 550 0 
Juniper, Southsea. ..........ccccees 553 15 
Howe & Bishop, Southsea ........ 584 10 
Grit (Portsmouth), Ltd., Landport . 585 0 
Coghlan, Southsea .....ccccceceess 599 10 
Crockerell, RE SS see 639 O 
Henry Jones & Son, Southsea ...... 679 0 
%) Temporary buildings at the Sanitary Offices— 

Till, Campbell-road, Southsea ...... £2,137 0 
Tanner Bros., Southsea .........+++ 2,440 0 
Cee, BOWS «ois cicecceecccs 2,594.18 
Crockerell, Southsea..............6. 792 0 
Grit (Portsmouth), Ltd., Landport .. 2,799 0 
Fatipe?, BOUTHBOR. 0.0.0 cccccecvivees 3,636 4 


0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 


RUTHERGLEN.—For the erection of 52 houses 


for the T.C. 


Architect, Town Hall, Rutherglen. 


Mr. Hugh Inglis, Burgh Engineer an 
Quantities by 


Mr. Andrew Stewart, F.F.S., 261, West George-street, 


Glasgow :— 
*M. E. Read & Campbell, Rutherglen - 
(Brickwork and roads)........ £24,078 
*Wm. Bryce, einen (Joiner)...... *, 15,3138 
*George G. Kirk, Ltd., Rutherglen 
PERT EE OE Ta 288 
*James Scott, Rutherglen (Slater and 
ED «sce bd'viaih nt cle Hbaas'o 4,116 
*Jas. T. MacDonald, Rutherglen (Do.) 4,116 


*Wm. Miller & Co., Rutherglen 
(Plaster and eonerete).......... 3,681 


*Thomas Hastie, Rutherglen (Painter) 1,237 
a Britton, Rutherglen (Do.).. 1,237 
*Small & MacDonald, Glasgow (Elee- 

SE IIT <0 weeds din-w'c dd be Sie 733 








War Memorials, Church 


Tablets, Celtic Crosses, 


in Stone, Marble, or Granite. Designs Pree. 
MARBLE SHOPFIITINGS & STEPS. 


KELLY & CO. 


(Gramb Bros.) Ltd. 
129, Marylebone Road, N.W.1 
Phone: ‘ Padd. 5518.” 











a Aas POs <p cc oo nb Fon oe £7,797 0 O 
F. Rendell & Sons.......... 7, 288 10 0 
W. E. Chivers & Sons, Ltd.. 7; 464 0 O 
(b) Two blocks ~y four houses each Type “B”"— 
H. A. Smith 0,396 0 O 


eee eee reese enne 


4 Rendell @ BOOB. io cca cs 


E. Chivers & Sons, Ltd.. 9,924 0 
(e) em blocks four houses each Type “Be 
eS Sa oer 1,200 0 0 
z Rendell & Sons.......... 9’ "389 17 8 
E. Chivers & Sons, Ltd.. 10, 132 0 0 
(d) one Fiock of six houses, Type “B”— 
| AS Ss Tas 7,797 0 0 
F. Rendell . Bivcatiahak 7 366 12 0 
7 E. Chivers & Sons, Ltd... 7,460 0 0 
otals— 
RR PE ee 37,190 0 0 
F. Rendell & Sons.......... 34,348 2 6 
W. E. Chivers & Sons, Ltd... 34,980 0 0 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA tends ¢. steelwork of 
conveniences in High-street, fer the T 
*Somerville-Barnard Construction < £179 14 


WESTMINSTER.—For 1epairs to the needleroom 
roof at the werkhouses, 367, Fulham-road, S.W. 
Mr. E. T. Hall, architect, 54, Bedtord-equare, W.C.1:— 

*R. Haslam & Son, Woolwich... , £91 10 


WITHERNSEA.—Erection of leases school 
from oe adaptation of Army huts, for the East 


ding ©.C. :— 
*J. Taylor & Son .. At fixed profit basis of £300 


above net cost of labour and materials. 


YORKSHIRE.—tThe East Riding C.C. has arranged 
for the erection of houses for its employees at several 
places on the basis of the Counci] defraying cost of 
pm: oie and labour at cost price, and the builders 
roviding tackle and receiving a fixed profit, as 
lollows :— 
One policeman’s house at Middleton-on-the-Wolds— 
*G. T. Eastwood, Middleton...... £85 fixed profit 
One policeman’s house at Wetwang— 
og. T. Eastwood, Middleton £95 
One policeman’s house and: one teacher's house, at 
Dunswell— 


*A. E. Stephenson, Dunswell, 
£160 fixed profit the pair 


ote 
—_— 





London University Site. 


Mr. Fisher, President of the Board of Educa- 
tion. states in a Parliamentary answer given to 
Sir W. Davison that the price which the Duke 
of Bedford and his trustees have agreed to 
accept for the London University site at the 
rear of the British Museum is £425,000. 


JJ. ETRIDGE, J. 


SLATING AND TILING 


SLATE MERCHANTS 
CONTRACTORS. 


Inspections and Reports made on 


OLD on FAULTY ROOFS 


in any part of the country. 
Telephone; Avenue 4940 (two lines), or write. 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, &. 





[Novemser 19, 1920. 





JAPANESE QAK 


FLOORING P. T. & G. FOR SECRET NAILING 


SYDNEY PRIDAY 


25, Monument Street, E.C.3 
Telephone Nos.: AVENUE 667 & 4817 











“SAVING UNDER CHLOROFORM.” 

Tus is a phrase which is often applied 
by economists to describe the eo-operative 
movement. Most of the large firms in the 
building trade own and maintain their own 
motor transport, to this. fact they rightly 
attribute a large measure of their success 
in business. On the other hand, there are 
quite a number of houses who believe in 
sub-contracting their haulage to outside 
concerns who specialise in transport. Those 
houses who hire are establishing other 
people in business at their own expense. 
The money that is being absorbed in hiring 
could be applied to purchasing vehicles, 
the result being that after a year or two the 
lorries have paid for themselves. All sub- 
sequent running is now for net profit. 
1 Ton Motor Van or Lorry, £600. Two 
Pneumatic in front Ca on om, £55 extra. 


MILES PER Day 80 
Interest Ly om at 
7% pe | ee a | 
Dewehation ‘at 20 
per cent. 8F .. S/- .. 8 /- 
Insurance at £22 per 
annum — 
sale P oT Seer ee 1/5 
Ren See wer! See ant ce 
Tyres (5; 000 miles). . 5 ee. eee Va 
Driver ( MOR... 10Re. .s (10k 
Oil, grease, &e. AEE Yee 1 Je! a 
Petrol (10 m. if at 8) 
— per gall.) .. -- 1h... Rj- 
Repairs oul Main- ; ' 
tenance at 14d. per 
mile Sn” oveaae = “Say ™ 
39/4 54/8 85 /6 
m4 miles per diem i -. 89/4 
54/8 


” ” °°” ee ** 
6 


80 ee ee 

To sum’ up the comprehensive net cost of 
running, v.g., a l-tonner far 40 miles, comes 
out at 54s. 8d. This speaks for itself. 
Having convinced the reader how vitally 
these statistics appeal to him in the eonduct 
of his business, if he will give Messrs. Allan, 
Taylor & Co., of 126 and 128, High-street, 
Wandsworth, $.W.18, the opportunity, 
they will be glad to supply all requirements 
with the exact vehicle necessary for the 
work in hand, on a cash or credit basis. If 
advice is lacking, write to us, or ring Putney 
1698 —{ ApvT.] 











BRABY’S “DROP-DRY” GLAZING 


ECONOMICAL. 
EFFECTIVE. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


Aso N° 8 PATTERN 
WITH WOOD CORE. 


PATTERN. 










MANY THOUSANDS 
OF FEET FIXED TO 
ROOFS OF 
FACTORIES, WARE- 
HOUSES, &c. 


LOWEST PRICES. 





F. BRABY & C® L™ 352-364, EUSTON RD., LONDON, N.W.1 


Telegrams: 
Ceurteous, Eusread, Lendon.” 


Anp at LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, GLASGOW, FALKIRK, &e. 


ns Ae 
Museum 3082 (6 S Lined! 











